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CHAPTER VIII 

AS A NON-CO-OPERATOR (1918-1922) 

Gandhi had hardly begun to feel his way 
towards recovery when the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committee came as a shock 
to him. It appeared as if for her war 
services India was to get, not freedom 
promised in 1917 by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but fresh fetters on her wounded body. 
In a small meeting at the Ashram it was 
decided to offer satyagraha, if Rowlatt recom- 
mendations were translated into an enact- 
ment. Those present signed a pledge. A 
Satyagraha Sabha was founded at Bombay, with 
Gandhi as President, and the work of prepara- 
tion began in right earnest. The government 
did not let grass grow under its feet. In the 
matter of political advancement of India it 
has consistently followed Dr. Hanneman’s 
principle; and in order to obtain high potency. 
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has always diluted with the spirit of plentiful 
repression, its homoeopathic doses of reform 
administered at long intervals. The spirit 
of repression is always given in plenty ; the 
salt of reform is administered in microscopic 
doses only when it can no more be safely 
withheld, and that, too, after a thorough, 
prolonged and tiresome repertory. The war 
was over ; India, in the words of Lord 
Hardinge.had bled herself white for England’s 
sake. She had unstintedly sacrificed, for 
England, the fl.ovver of her manhood and 
emptied her slender purse, the mainstay of 
her starving millions. Although in a fit of 
gratitude and at the time menaced by the 
Irish rebellion at home and Muslim disaffec- 
tion in India, British Ministers had promised 
her responsible government, it was now to be 
preceded by the perpetuation of the Defence 
of India Act — a war measure — and other 
noxious laws recommended by the Rowlatt 
Committee. The Bill was soon published and 
in spite of the telling criticism of Sastri and 
other leaders in the Imperial Legislative 
Council and outside, it was, with the help of 
official votes, passed into law. 
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G-andhi was, at the time, in Madras as the 
guest of Rajagopalachari and Kasturiranga 
Iyengar. The trio were discussing various 
plans of fighting the Black Act, when one 
morning while he “ was still in that twilight 
condition between sleep and consciousness,” 
suddenly the idea broke upon him, as if in a 
dream, that salyagrah j should commence with 
an act of national self-purification in the 
shape of a hartal, fast and prayer throughout 
the country. His hosts and other colleagues 
fell in with this idea. March 30, 1919 was 
fixed for the purpose and on 23rd March, 1919, 
Gandhi issued a brief appeal. As the time 
was short, the date was subsequently altered 
to the 6th April, 1919. The whole of India 
responded as one man and every town and 
village observed complete hartal on this day, 
every business having been completely 
suspended for twenty-four hours. 

The news of the change of date could not 
reach Delhi in time and it observed the 
hartal, as was originally announced, on the 
30th March, 1919. The hartal was the 
completest Delhi has ever witnessed and so 
was the Hindu*Muslim unity. For the first 
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time in the history of British rule in India 
did a Hindu, Swami Shraddhanand, preach 
to a Mohammadan congregation from the 
pulpit of the Juma Masjid of Imperial Delhi. 
A huge but peaceful procession started to 
parade the main thoroughfares. This was too 
much for the authorities to bear ; they 
stopped the procession and opened fire, 
causing a number of casualties. Even in the 
face of this provocation, the people remained 
peaceful. Shraddhanand urgently summoned 
Gandhi to Delhi. As he was proceeding, 
the government arrested Gandhi at Palwal 
and sent him back to Bombay under police 
escort. The news of his arrest spread like 
wild fire and people throughout the country 
became furious. Except for some violence 
at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Viramgam and 
Nadiad, the hartal on the 6th April, 1919, was 
perfectly non-violent. 

In the Punjab, the watch- dogs of law and 
order smelt wide-spread sedition and stirred 
government to frenzy. Amritsar was given 
over to General Dyer for his feast of blood. 
The Bahakhi festival was at hand ; immense 
concourse of pilgrims had assembled and, on 
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the 13th April, was holding a meeting in 
Jallianwalla Bagh, outside the city. 

“ The crowd was peaceful and numbered many 
women and children. The night before, General Dyer 
had sent out an order forbidding public meetings, but 
no one bad heard about it. The General, however, came 
to Jallianwalla Bagh with his machine guns and without 
warning opened fire on the defenceless mass of people. 
The firing lasted about 10 minutes, till the ammunition 
was used up. As the grounds were surrounded by high 
walls, no one could escape. Prom five to six hundred 
Hindus were killed, and a much larger number 
wounded. There was no one to care for the dead and 
wounded. As the result of the massacre, martial law 
was proclaimed, and a reign of terror spread over 
Punjab. Aeroplanes tlirew bombs on the unarmed 
crowds. The most honourable citizens were dragged to 
court, flogged, and forced to crawl on their knees, and 
subjected to the most shocking indignities. It was as 
if a wind of madness swept the English rulers.^' * 

Gandhi did not expect to lead his people 
through a path of roses; he expected thousands 
of innocent Indians, men, women, and children, 
to fall a prey to British bayonets, which ‘‘the 
war to end war” had failed to turn into plough 
shares, but he was not prepared to put up with 
the least exhibition of violence or indiscipline 

* Holland p. 52. 
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from hla own countrymen. A rerolutionary 
leader would have exploited the effervescence 
of the people, but Gandhi gave it a quietus by 
suspending satyagraha on the 18th April, 1919, 
and declared a penitential fast of three days 
for himself for being guilty of a “Himalayan 
miscalculation” in launching satyagraha 
without the means of preventing violence. 

Gandhi now started the work of educating 
the people with regard to the meaning and 
inner significance of satyagraha by issuing 
leaflets, enrolling volunteers and adressing 
meetings. About this time, Omar Sobhani 
and Shanker Lai Banker, who controlled the 
Young India, placed it under Gandhi’s editor- 
ship. The Naoajivan was also offered to him- 
Since then, these two weeklies have been the 
bearers of Gandhi’s message to his country- 
men. Under his editorship, their circula- 
tion, at one time, rose to the neighbourhood 
of forty thousand each. 

The Punjab atrocities, committed under 
the cloak of martial law, form one of the 
darkest chapters of British rule in India. 
The whole country expressed its abhor- 
rence ; even just-minded Englishmen were 
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horror-struck* but the leign of terror went 
through its full course unchecked and an Act 
of Indemnity was soon passed to draw a 
curtain over it. Gandhi was impatient to go 
to the Punjab, see things for himself and 
console the lacerated heart of the innocent 
Punjabi ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer would not 
let him enter his sacrosanct province on the 
pretext that his presence was likely to disturb 
the public peace, although he had helped the 
authorities to restore peace in Ahmedabad. 
One speech by Gandhi had such a marvellous 
effect on the people there, that the govern- 
ment felt justified in withdrawing martial law 
the same day or the day after ; but the white 
Nadir Shah of the Punjab spurned his co-opera- 
tion. The Viceroy, in reply to Gandhi’s request 
to visit the Punjab, also said, “Not yet.” This 
order Gandhi could not disobey, for disobe- 
dience would have meant his arrest and 
deportation from the Province or incarcera- 
tion; and in either case the people, whose 
feelings Gandhi wanted to soothe, would 
have been further excited. 

At last, when the Punjab bureaucracy had 
got rid of its opponents by sending them 
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either to the gallows or to the jail, through farci- 
cal trials by specially constituted tribunals, 
that were not even an apology for a court of 
justice, Mr. C- F. Andrews managed to reach 
the Punjab. He sent heart-rending reports of 
the state of things there and pressed Ganihi 
urgently to join him. Gandhi sought the 
Viceroy’s permission ; the latter replied that 
Gandhi could go after the 17th October, 1919. 
Although some irate young Punjabis held 
Gandhi responsible for martial law and 
Jallian walla Bagh which, they asserted, was 
due to his suspending satyagraha, and 
threatened him with assassination, the 
moment he entered Lahore he was received 
by a seething mass of humanity. Malaviyaji, 
Pandit Motila! Nehru and Swami Shraddha- 
nand, who had preceded him, decided to 
boycott the Hunter Committee, appointed 
by the government to report on the adminis- 
tration of martial law in the province and 
asked P. Motilal Nehru, Messrs C. R. Das, 
Abbas Tyebji, M. R. Jayakar and Gandhi 
to hold an enquiry. By far, the greatest part 
of the work fell to Gandhi’s lot. As Gandhi 
“ proceeded further and further with my enquiry, 
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into the atrocities that had been committed on the 
people, I came across ta'es of Government's tyranny 
and the arbitrary despotism of its officers such as I was 
hardly prepared for, and they filled me with deep pain. 
What surprised me then, and what still continues to fill 
me with surprise, was the fact, tliat a province, that 
had furnished the largest number of soldiers to the 
British Government during the War, should have taken 
all these brutal excesses lying down.'’* 

The whole country, smarting under the 
Punjab wrong, demanded merely the recall 
•of officers guilty of cold-blooded murders, 
but the government regarded it as a blow to 
its prestige. It was obviously to the govern- 
ment’s interest to punish such officers and 
regain the confidence of the people; but it 
was not prepared even to accede to the 
request to treat them as only mad men and 
put them where they could do no damage. 
This created a gulf between the people and 
the government, which subsequent events 
widened year by year. 

A second and more serious conflict arose 
between the Q-overnment and the people. 
During the war, Lloyd George and the 
Viceroy had, in deference to the united 
*My Experiments With Truth, Vol. II. p. 527. 
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Indian Muslim demand) solemnly promised 
to let the Turks remain in Turkey in. 
Europe and to leave unimpaired the Sultan’a 
authority as Khalifa over the sacred lands 
of Islam* After England had won the war 
and Moslem help was no longer required, 
these pledges slipped out of memory and 
Turkey was treated like other enemies. 
Indian Mahomedans were in effervescence 
and started what is known as the Khilafat 
movement. The Hindus siezed this oppoi’- 
tunity of realising their dream of a united 
India and stood by their Muslim compatriots. 
The peaceful and imposing Khilafat demons* 
tration throughout the country on the 17th 
October, 1919, known as the Khilafat day, 
owed its success as much to the Hindu as to 
the Muslim. This was followed by the 
inauguration of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference at Delhi on the 24th November, 
1919. Gandhi, the apostle of national unity, 
was invited to preside. The letter of invita- 
tion showed that cow-protection was also 
one of the questions to be considered. 
Gandhi did not like the Khilafat and the cow 
questions to be mixed up or considered in the- 
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spirit of a bargain and suggested that they 
should be treated separately and decided 
on their own merits- Gandhi’s argument 
prevailed and only the Khilafat question came 
up before the Conference. Still that great 
Muslim divine, who combined in himself burn- 
ing religious fervour with patriotism of na 
mean order, the late Maulana Abdul Bari, said r 
No matter whether the Hindus help us or not, the 
Musalmans ought, as the countrymen of the Hindus,, 
out of regard for the latter's susceptibilities, to give up 
cow-slaughter.” * 

And at one time it almost looked as if 
they would really put an end to it. 

Gandhi did not allow the Punjab wrong 
either to be tacked on to the Khilafat ques- 
tion. The Conference called upon the people 
to take the swadeshi vow, Hasrat Mohani’s 
amendment in favour of boycott of British 
goods having failed, chiefly because of 
Gandhi’s opposition. It was in this meeting 
that Gandhi hit upon the idea and the word 
of non-co-operation. He said, that if the 
peace terms were unfavourable to the 
Musalmans they would stop all co-operation 
with the government. “ It is an inalienable 
"■ My Experiments With Truth Vol. II. p. 533. 
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right of the people thus to withhold co-opera- 
tion.” They were not bound to retain 
government titles and honours, or to continue 
in government service. If the government 
should betray them in a great cause like the 
Khilafat, they could not do otherwise than 
non-co-operate. 

The Khilafat Conference was soon 
followed by the 34th session of the Indian 
National Congress, held in Amritsar, the city 
consecrated with the blood of the Jallian- 
walla Bagh martyrs, under the presidentship 
of P. Motilal Nehru, that great patriot, who 
at immense sacrifice of his lucrative practice 
at the bar, had made the Punjab his head- 
quarters in order to expose the brutalities 
perpetrated under martial law. The Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, based, not on the 
Congress- League Scheme of 1916, which 
sought automatically to speed up further 
reforms by creating deadlock and represented 
the unanimous demand of the country 
but on the Montagu-Chelmsford recommend- 
ations toned down by the Parliament, which 
appealed to no section of political India and 
which paved the way for irresponsible and 
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unsympathetic autocracy, sometimes parad- 
ing in the garb of democracy and sometimes 
in its ugly nakedness, had passed through 
the houses of Parliament, and received tho 
Royal Assent. The king, by his proclamation 
of 24th December, 1919, invited the peoples’ 
co-operation and asked the Viceroy to pardon 
political offenders. The Congress was in 
session when the Punjab prisoners, the Ali 
brothers and other political convicts were 
let off, and in many cases they proceeded to 
Amritsar direct. Gandhi, ever ready to believe 
in the good faith of his opponents, saw in these 
measures a change of heart in the govern- 
ment and while confessing that the reforms 
were defective and inadequate advised his 
countrymen to accept them; but Tilak and 
Das held firmly to the view that they must 
be rejected. Fortunately, there was a 
compromise which increased Gandhi’s res- 
ponsibilitv. The Amritsar Congress appointed 
Gandhi as one of the trustees of the Jallian- 
walla Bagh Memorial for which he collected 
a substantial amount in no time. But what 
brought Gandhi in closer touch with the 
Congress and eventually led to his merging 
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bis individuality in the Indian nation, virae 
bis appointment, at Amritsar, to remodel 
the constitution of the Congress in consulta^- 
tion with Sjt. N. C- Kelkar and I- B. Sen. 
They unanimously drew up a constitution 
which Gandhi regards “ with a certain 
measure of pride He holds that the mere 
fact of working out this constitution “ would 
bring us Swaraj. '' 

The Mahomedans were so alarmed over 
the attitude of the Allies towards the Khilafat 
question, that they met again in the second 
Khilafat Conference in December, 1919, in 
Amritsar and held a third conference in 
Bombay only about two months later, 
in which they violently arraigned Great 
Britain’s policy. Gandhi saw a terrific storm 
brewing and tried to break its violence The 
peace conditions imposed on Turkey were 
announced with a viceregal message on May 
14, 1920, admitting that they were disappoint- 
ing but advising the Mahomedans to accept 
the inevitable. This was soon followed by 
the white-washing report of the Hunter Com- 
mittee and executions of Bugga and Batan. 
Chand whom the people regarded as innocent 
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■victims of martial law. The country was 
now seething with discontent; the Indian 
Mohammadans’ loyalty to the government, 
which had, in internal matters, stood by them 
even in respect of claims regarded by the 
other communities as unjust and extravagant, 
came into conflict with their fealty to Islam 
and they chose the latter. The Hindus sup- 
ported them both out of sympathy and on 
account of their smarting under the Punjab 
wrong. On the 28. May, 1920, the Khilafat 
Committee adopted non-co-operation, which 
was ratified on 30. June, 1920, by the Moslem 
Conference at Allahabad Oandhi w’rote an 
open letter to the Viceroy saying: 

“The only course open to me is either in despair to 
sever all connection with British rule or, if I still retain 
faith in the inherent superiority of the British Consti- 
tution, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong 
done and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith 
in the superiority of the British Constitution, and it is 
because I believe in it that I have advised my Moslem 
friends to withdraw their support from Your Excellency’s 
Government, and advised the Hindus to join them.” 

The reply was the Viceroy’s speech, in. 
which he characterised non-co-operation as 
“the most foolish of all foolish schemes.” At 
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last, Gandhi announced on the 28th July, 1920|, 
that non-co-operation would be launched on 
the 1st August, to be preceded by fasting and 
payer on 31st J uly. 

“He had no fear of governmental fury, but he feared 
the fury of the populace, and he bent every effort to 
have order and discipline reign within the Indian ranks. 
He declared: Effective non-co-operation depends upon 
complete organization. Disorderliness comes from anger. 
There must be no violence. Violence means retrogres- 
sion in our case, and useless waste of innocent lives^ 
Above every thing else, there must be complete order.''* 

On the appointed day he wrote to the 
Viceroy surrendering his decorations and 
titles and hoping that the Viceroy would call a 
conference of the leaders and in consultation 
with them do justice. He wrote: 

“It is not without a pang that I return the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal granted to me by your predecessor for 
my humanitarian work in South Africa, the Zulu War 
Medal, granted in South Africa for my services as officer 
in charge of the Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps in 
1906, and the Boer War Medal for my services as assistant 
superintendent of the Indian Volunteer Stretcher- 
bearer Corps during the Boer War of 1899-1900." 

After referring to the Punjab horrors and 

* Rolland p. 60. 
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the government’s back-sliding in the matter 
of Khilafat. he says: 

“I can retain neither respect nor affection for a 
Government which has been moving from wrong to 
wrong in order to defend its immorality. The Govern- 
ment must be moved to repentance. I have, therefore, 
ventured to suggest non co operation, which enables 
those who wish to dissociate themselves from the 
Government and whioh, if unattended by violence, must 
compel the Government to retrace its steps and undo its 
wrongs." 

Poet Tagore returned his Knighthood with 
one of the most cutting letters that a king 
must ever have received; so did Subramania 
lyerjthe Ex-Judge. Hundreds of noted Indians 
followed suit, surrendering titles, abandoning 
courts, and emptying schools and colleges. 

The G-ujrat Political Conference met under 
the chairmanship of the venerable Abbas 
Tyebji who, along with Vallabhbhai Patel, 
was in favour of non-co-operation. Taking 
advantage of this support, Gandhi placed 
the non-co-operation resolution before the 
Conference and had it carried by an over- 
whelming majority. The All-India Congress 
Committee now had to hold a special session 
of the Congress in Calcutta, in September 1920, 
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under the chairmanship of LalaLajpat Raito 
deliberate on this question. Gandhi proposed 
the adoption of non-co-operation with a view to 
obtaining redress of the Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs. Sjt. Vijayai'aghavachari and Pt. Moti 
Lai Nehru thought that the absence of Swaraj 
was the biggest wrong the country was labour* 
ing under;and that non-co-operation should be 
directed against it. Gandhi readily accepted 
the amendment and the resolution was passed. 

Gandhi and Shaukat Ali now toured the 
country and received tremendous ovations 
everywhere. He found his movement could 
subdue “mobocracy”, the greatest danger 
menacing India. He holds, “If India has to 
achieve her freedom by violence, let it be 
by the disciplined violence named war” and 
not by unorganised mob-violence: “we must 
evolve order out of chaos, introduce peoples’ 
law instead of mob law.” While curbing 
violent elements, Gandhi stimulates the 
hesitating to take a decisive step. He says : 

“Never has anything been done on this earth without 
direct action. What w'as the larger “symbiosis" that 
Buddha and Christ preaclied? Gentleness and love. 
Buddha fearlessly carried the war into the enemy's camp 
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4Hid brought down on its knees an arrogant priesthood. 
Christ drove out the money- changers from the temple 
of Jerusalem and drew down curses from heaven upon 
the hypocrites and Pharisees. Both were for intensely 
direct action/^ 

Disappointed with the attitude of the 
British government, Gandhi addressed fervent 
appeals to the English people, recognising 
their bravery and saying: 

“I know that you will not yield to justice and reason, 
you will gladly yield to bravery I know you would 
not mind if we could fight and wrest the sceptre from 
your lands. You know we are powerless to do that; 
for you have ensured our incapacity to fight an open 
and honourable battle. Bravery on the battle*field is 
thus impossible for us. Bravery of ilie soul still remains 
open to us.’^ 

Standing as Gandhi does for an all round 
liberty for India — political, economic, mental 
and moral — in November, 1920, he founded 
at AhmeJabad the National University of 
Gujrat in order to liberate the mind, shake oS 
the yoke of European culture, and create 
a united India. This university translates 
into action Gandhi’s ideal of Indian education. 
Gandhi holds that a 

‘^systematic study of Asiatic culture is no less 
essential than the study of western sciences. The vast 
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treasures of Sanskrit and Arabic, Persian and Pali and 
Ma^adhi, have to be ransacked to discover wherein 

lies the source of strength for the nation The ideal is- 

not merely to feed on or repeat the ancient cultures, 
but to build a new culture based on the traditions of the 
past and enriched by the experiences of later times. 
The ideal is a synthesis of the different cultures that 
have come to stay in India, that have influenced Indian 
life, and that, in their turn, liave themselves been 
influenced by the spirit of the s il. This synthesis will 
naturally be o£ the swadeshi type, where each culture is^ 
assured its legitimate place, and not of the American 
pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs the rest 
and where the aim is not toward harmony, but toward 
an artificial and lorced unity."' 

Vocational training is also given in order 
to foster a spirit of independence. Gandhi 
hopes to organise, gradually, higher schools 
that will spread education broadcast through- 
out the towns and 

‘‘ filter it down to the masses, so that... ere long; 
the suicidal cleavage between the educated and the 
uneducated will be bridged. And as an effect of giving 
an industrial education to the genteel folks and a 
literary education to the indu&trial classes, the unequal 
distribution of wealth and social discontent will be* 
considerably checked." 

The Nagpur Congress of 1920 unanimously 
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confirmed the non-co-operation resolution of 
the Calcutta special session, with some slight 
changes effected by Gandhi at the instance 
of Lala Lajpat Rai and C* R. Das- The 
constitution drafted by Gandhi, setting up a 
net-work of Congress organisations in every 
nook and corner of the country, limiting the 
number of delegates and establishing an 
executive on the cabinet system for day-to- 
day work, was also accepted without a 
division. But keen discussion centred round 
the goal of the Congress and the method by 
which it was to be reached- The older school, 
headed by Malaviyaji and Jinnah, was for 
awaraj within the British Empire, to be 
attained by constitutional means. The 
younger generation wanted complete indepen- 
dence, to be achieved by any means, peaceful 
or violent. But Gandhi stood for swaraj, 
within the Empire, if possible, and without, 
if necessary, by peaceful and legitimate 
means. Gandhi had the day; his draft was 
accepted by an overwhelming majority- 
Resolutions about Hindu-Muslim unity* the 
removal of untouchability and kho^i were 
also passed. Thus, the Congress adopted the 
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whole body of principles Gandhi lives for. 
From this day onwards, Gandhi and the Con* 
gress became synonymous terms; he ceased to 
be an individual and became the living emblem 
of the Indian nation. Hence-forth his bio- 
graphy is the history of India in the making. 

The objects — the creed, as it is called— and 
the constitution of the Indian National 
Congress had, during thirty five years, under- 
gone a number of changes, but never so 
drastic as in 1920. Up till that year, the 
Congress was, more or less, an annual 
Christmas engagement of the English- 
educated Indians who met to pass in review 
the acts and omissions of the British ad- 
ministration of India, claim certain reforms 
in the name of the nation and sink back 
into sublime inactivity for twelve months, 
though leaders like Tilak, Gokhale and Annie 
Besant had striven to bring the masses into 
the Congress fold and by sustained effort to 
re-a waken, in them, patriotism, love of liberty 
and keen political sense so as to befit them 
for self-government. The new constitution now 
made the Congress a living force, pulsating 
with the life of the people, and put it on the way 
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to realise the hope expressed in the circular 
issued to call the first Congress at Poona in 
Christinas, 1885, by the seventeen social and 
intellectual leaders of society, who met at 
Madras, late in December,1884, after theannual 
convention of the Theosophioal Society : 

“Indirectly this conference will form the germ of 
a Native Parliament and, i£ properly conducted, will 
constitute, in a few years, an unanswerable reply to the 
assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form of 
representative institutions/’ 

The constitution, adopted in December, 
1920, was soon in full working order. The 
All-India Congress Committee with its cabinet, 
the Working Committee, provincial, district, 
teheil and local Committees in each town, 
village or group of villages, were formed on 
the basis of adult franchise qualified by 
payment of four annas to the Congress fund. 
Steps were also taken to form a band of 
national workers called the Indian National 
Service. A fund of a ci-ore of rupees was 
raised in memory of Tilak. All this took no 
time for Gandhi to achieve. The non-co- 
operation programme was vigorously pushed 
through, with marvellous non-violence. 
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Troubles like the agrarian uprisings in the 
United Provinces had little or no relation to 
the non-co-operation movement. In the 
Punjab, disputes about the control of Sikh 
temples had been going on between the 
Akalis and the Udasis. The former now 
adopted Gandhi’s non-violent weapon and 
undertook peaceful marches to their temples, 
bearing, patiently, insults and injuries at the 
hands of the police and the temple guards. 
In February, 1921, the voluntary march of two 
hundred unarmed Akali resisters, bent upon 
gaining control of the Gurudioara at Nankana 
Saheb, to a cruel death at the hands of the mer- 
cenary Pathans employed by the Mahant.gave 
a thrill of martyrdom to the whole nation* 
Liquor trade in India has always been the 
monopoly of the government. The income 
from it was increasing day by day. As a 
step towards national self-purification, Gandhi 
asked the people to give up the use of liquors, 
prohibited both by Hinduism and Islam, the 
two great religions of India. The appeal was 
so effective that the government was alarmed. 
The sequel cannot be described better than 
in the words of Pomain Rolland: 
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‘‘In March, 1921, the repression began, and it 
became more and more oppre^sive as the months passed. 
The Government jastitied its intervention by the 
necessity of protecting the liquor dealers from the fury 
of the mobs. This was not the first time for European 
civilization and alcohol to march hand in hand. 
The volunteer non-co-operation organizations were 
dissolved. A law was made prohibiting seditious meet- 
ings. In certain provinces the police had been given 
carte hlanche in suppressing the movement, which was 
called ‘revolutionary and anarchistic'. Thousands of 
Indians were arrested, and some of India's most res- 
pected citizens were summarily jailed and brutalized* 
ifaturally, this procedure stirred up bad blood, and 
here and there peop*e and the constables clashed. Some 
houses were burned and people wounded.'’ * 

A rank revolutionary would have fanned 
the popular fury to flames and set the whole 
country ablaze, but Gandhi fasted and prayed 
-and preached in order to keep violence down. 
In the end of March, 1921, he successfully 
pleaded against civil disobedience before the 
All-India Congress Committee at Bezwada 
on the ground that the people were not yet 
prepared to wield such a dangerous weapon. 
Instead of civil disobedience, Gandhi launched 
a fervid campaign for unity and social reform. 

* Rolland p. 85. 
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British hold on India was established by 
Clive and Hastings by taking sides in the 
contests for power between a decadent 
Muslim empire on the one side and the rising 
Hindu princes and Muslim governors on the 
other. Hindu-Muslim schisms strengthen 
the British hold and serve as a justification 
for it. Gandhi said: 

“As soon as we show unity, the British will step 
out; they are sensible people. To paraphrase the saying 
of a rough British protagonist of the commoners’ struggle 
in England: ‘If we Indians could only spit in unison, 
we would form a puddle big enough to drown three 
hundred thousand Englishmen'.” * 

To unite in true friendship, be made 
frevent appeals, from the press and from the 
platform, to the Hindus and the Muslims, the 
relations between whom were embittered 
continually by false prejudices and baseless 
suspicions which the policy of the British 
government did little to remove. He also 
called upon the rich Parsi merchants, “tainted 
with the spirit of Rockfeller,” to stand by the 
side of their Hindu and Muslim countrymen. 

The first and foremost item on Gandhi’s 
social reform programme was the removal 
* Hall p. 437. 
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of untouchability. He regards untouch ability 
AS a dark stain on the fair face of Hinduism, 
•for which, not the religion, but its professors 
are responsible. Gandhi so keenly feels the 
iniquity perpetrated on the untouchables 
that he would give up Hinduism which, to 
him, is the very breath of his life, if it can be 
proved that it imposes untouchability. 
India’s wrongs, he feels, are justified by her 
treatment of the untouchables. 

“If the Indians have become the pariahs of the 
empire, it is retributive justice, meted out to us by a 
just God... Should we, Hindus, not wash our blood- 
stained bands before we ask the Englisli to wash theirs? 
So long as Hindus wilfully regard untouchability as 
part of their religion, so long Swaraj is iiiii)Ossible of 
attainment.” 

He advised the untouchables to non co- 
operate with the Hindus. He presided at their 
conference on April 13 and 14 at Ahmedabad, 
succeeded in instilling self-confidence in 
them and filled them with his burning ideal; 
and by the end of April, untouchability was on 
the wane. Even Brahmans enrolled among his 
helpers; a young Brahman of nineteen became 
a street-sweeper to live and work among 
the untouchables. He asked the Hindus to 
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realise that, if they wish to offer successful non- 
co-operation against the Government, they must make 
common cause with the untouchables, for non-co-opera- 
tion against the foreign oppressor presupposes co- 
operation between the different sections forming the 
Indian nation/' 

He equally interested himself in the cause 
of the Indian prostitutes, ‘‘ the fallen sisters, 
as he called them. About a deputation of a 
hundred prostitutes he received, he says: 

*‘Tlie two hours 1 spent with these sisters is a 
treasured memory to me. I bowed my head in shame 
before these hundred sisters and their degradation. All 
of us men must hang our heads in sliaine as long as 
there is a single woman whom we dedicate to our lust. 
I will far rather see the race of man extinct than tliat 
we should b3come less than beasts by making the noblest 
of God's creation the object of our lust. Of all the 
evils for which man has made himself responsible none 
is so degradiniT, so shocking, or so brutal as his abuse of 
the better half of humanity.'' 

The cause of women in general is no less 
dear to him. He says: 

‘q loathe and detest child-marriages. I shudder to 
see a child widow. I have never known a grosser 
superstition. I make bold to say that the climate has 
absolutely nothing to do with puberty. What does 
bring about untimely puberty is the mental and moral 
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Atmosphere surrounding family life. The children are 
betrothed when they are infants or even babes in arms. 
The dress and food of the children are also aids to 
stimulating the passions." 

He calls upon women to forget their 
bodies, the objects of masculine desire, and 
take to public life, renounce luxury and ease, 
and vie with men in suffering for the luother- 
land. In silent suffering the Indian woman 
surpasses man. She can have no fear for her 
honour for 

“one who knows how to die need never fear... 
Woman is not the weaker sex, but the better half of 
humanity, the nobler of the two; for even today it is the 
embodiment of sacrifice, silent suffering, humanity, 
faith, and knowledge. Woman’s intuition has often 
proved truer than man’s arrogant assumption of 
knowledge." 

Women came out of their seclusion, threw 
off the veil and fought, side by side with men, 
the non-violent battle for their country. 
Many distinguished women courted arrest 
and imprisonment under the Congress flag- 

Non-co-operation, as a political weapon, 
had not been unknown in modren India. It 
was tried for the first time against British 
rule in 1812 in Benares as a protest against 
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certain taxes imposed by the British and 
regarded as unjust by the people; all tha 
business remained suspended till the govern- 
ment yielded and repealed the taxes. An- 
other attempt was made in Mysore in 1830; 
what happened is thus described by the 
British representative: 

“The population left tl>e villages, ceased all work 
in the fields, drove out the offi-Mals and refused to pay 
taxes in any form whatever. But no excesses occurred 
anywhere and no one had recourse to arms. The people 
assembled in the jungles and maintained themselves 
there wiih all sorts of ]trovisions brought from the 
villages at night-time. The various measur(i.s by the 
help of which tlie natives defend themselves against the 
abases of tlie Government are fainilar to the population. 
The most frequent and most effecrive means is to 
refrain completely from any [larticipation in administra- 
tive business.” * 

But it was under .'Gandhi that the 
movement became countrywide, received ite 
true ethical and revolutionary importance 
and evolved its lofty philosophical system. 

The movement was the hottest in the 
summer of 1921. At certain places ‘‘govern- 
ment’s brutally oppressive measures” led to 

* Gandhi, the Holy man p. 131. 
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riots and bloodshed. In May, 1921, twelve 
thousand coolies went on strike in Assam tea 
pardons and were attacked by Gurkhas 
drafted by the government. Long strikes 
were organised in Eastern Bengal by rail- 
road and steamship workers. Gandhi did his 
xitmost to calm the effervescence and also 
had a long interview with Lord Reading. 

On the 8th July, 1921, the All India Khilafat 
Conference met at Karachi and decided that 
no Muslim should serve in the army or assist 
in recruiting; it threatened to start civil 
disobedience and proclaim an Indian republic 
if the attitude of the British towards the 
Khilafat did not change by December. 

The All-India Congress Committee, sitting 
at Bombay on 28th July, decided to boycott 
the Prince of Wales, whose visit in the 
coining cold weather was announced and 
declared the boycott of all foreign materials 
to become effective by 30. September. 

In August, 1921, Gandhi endorsed the 
burning of foi’eign cloth and huge bonfires 
were made of it in every town. Tagore and 
Andrews protested. To the latter’s suggestion, 
to give foreign cloth to the poor, Gandhi 
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replied, “It would be wrong to give these 
poisonous goods, that wei’e destroying India, 
to the poor, for they too have their sense of 
honour ” An intellectual universalist like 
Tagore could not enter into the depths of 
the religious feelings of Gandhi, an emotional 
universalist; he was shocked at the narrowness 
of Gandhi’s asceticism and renunciation, 
more akin to the negative Buddhistic than 
to the positive Brahmanical ideal; he was 
alarmed at the blind faith the people placed 
in Gandhi’s words. To the poet 

“an outside influence seemed to be bearing down 
on them, grinding them and making one and all speak 
in the same tone, folljw in the same groove. Everywhere 
I was told that culture and reasoning power should 
abdicate, and blind obedience only reign. So simple 
it is to crush, in the name of some outward liberty, 
the real freedom of the soul.”* 

Gandhi’s insistence on spinning and weav- 
ing made Tagore ask 

“Is this the gospol of the new creative age ? If 
large machinery constitutes a danger for the west, will 
not small machines constitute a greater danger for us ?” 

The exclusiveness of Gandhi’s swadeahi 
called forth from the poet, the remark: 

• Holland, pp. 106-107, 
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Th« mwalcoBing of India is bound up in the 
mUrakening of the world. Every nation that tries to 
shut itself in violates the spirit of the new age. 

But replied Gandhi: 

do not Want nay house to be walled in on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed* I want the culture of 
all lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible... But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any 
of them. Mine is not a religion of the prison-house. 
It has room for the least among God's creations. But 
it is proof against insolent pride of race, religion, or 
colour. We must not surrender our reason into 
anybody's keeping. Blind surrender to love is often 
more mi chievous than forced surren ier to the lash of 
the tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, 
none for the slave of love. 

When all about me are dying for want of food, the 
only occupation permissible for me is to feed the hungry, 
India is a house on fire. It is dying of hunger because 
it has no work to buy food with. India is growing 
daily poorer.* The circulation about her feet and legs 
lias almost stopped. And if we do not take care, she 
will collapse altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable 

* Cf. W. H. Moreland, C. I. C. S. who states that 
the wages of labour in India were the same in 1911 as 
at the death of Akbar, while the purchasing power of 
the rupee had gone down seven times. 
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•form in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food as wages. God created man to work for his 
food and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves. We must think of the millions who to-day are 
less than animals, almost in a dying state. Hunger is 
the argument that is drawing India to the spinning wheeh 

The poet lives tor the morrow, and would have us 
do like-wise. He presents to our admiring gaze the 
beautiful picture of the birds in the early morning 
singing hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. 
Those birds had their day's food and soared with rested 
wings, in whose veins new blood had flowed the previous 
night. The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance, I 
have found it impossible to soothe suffering patients with 
a song from Kabir. 

Give them work that they may eat. ‘Why should 
I, who have no need to work for food, spin?' may 
be the question asked. Because I am eating what does 
not belong to me. 1 am living on the spoliation of my 
countrymen. Trace the course of every coin that finds 
its way into your pocket, and you will realize the truth 
of what I write. Every one must spin. Let Tagore 
spin, like the others. Let him burn his foreign clothes; 
that is the duty to-day. God will take care of the 
morrow. As it says in the Gita, ‘Do right^ '' 

The August of 1921 saw the outbreak 
of the Moplah rebellion in Malabar which 
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lasted for several months* The Moplahs are 
uncultured Mohammadan fanatics, mostly 
agriculturists, who hate Hindu money-lenders 
and zamindars living upon the earnings of 
these poor people. Naturally the Hindus 
became the victims of their fury, although 
they had risen against the government that 
had violated its pledged word to the Muslim 
in the matter of the khilafat and the holy 
land of Arabia. The government tried to 
pin the responsibility on Gandhi- But when 
he decided to go to Malabar with Mohammad 
Ali to quiet the revolt, the government 
arrested the Ali brothers and other prominent 
leaders, including the foremost Hindu 
religious head, Shri Shankaracharya, for 
having voted for civil disobedience at the 
Khilafat Conference. At the Ali brothers’ 
arrest, Gandhi announced that his cause 
was bound up with that of the Mohammadans, 
appealed to his countrymen to take up 
non-co-operation as a religious duty and 
expected every Indian not to serve, as a 
civil functionary or as a soldier, a government 
which had brought about the moral, political 
and economic degradation of the motherland- 
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India’s reply to the Ali brothers’ oonvictloti 
was to push forward, with redoubled t’igoi*, 
Gandhi’s bloodless revolution. The AlMndia. 
Congress Committee, meeting at Delhi on 
November 4, 1921, authorised Provincial 

Committees to proclaim, on the day the 
Prince of Wales landed at Bombay, civil 
disobedience in their provinces, if they 
considered the people prepared for it- The 
resisters were to take the vows of non-violence,, 
MOadeshi and hand-spinning. They and their 
families were to receive no pecuniary aid 
from the Committees. 

The Prince set his foot on the shores of 
India on November the 17th, 1921. In Bombay 
there was a complete boycott of the royal 
visitor as well as a big bonfire of foreign cloth. 
Some rich persons, however, went to welcome 
the Prince, infuriating the populace; this led 
to a serious riot, costing many lives. This 
“defection” wounded Gandhi “like an arrow- 
shot in his heart.” He rushed to the spot 
and chid the people for their unjustified 
violence. It was not an easy job to bring 
twenty thousand men back to reason; the 
riot quelled where Gandhi was, but broke out 
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4kt another place, still “ the destruction was 
not half so great as that caused by the most 
insignificant revolutionary outbreak in 
Europe.” To atone for the violence of his 
people, Gandhi inflicted upon himself a fast 
of twenty-four hours per week. Bombay 
alone exhibited violence; every where else 
in British India, the Prince passed through 
deserted streets, hartals being quiet, peaceful 
and orderly. The Europeon community in 
India was alarmed, not so much by the 
Bombay riots, as by silent hartals throughout 
the country and spurred the government on 
to repression. The result was that old and 
rusty weapons were unearthed from the 
government’s legislative armoury and a new 
edge put upon the ordinary criminal law; Con- 
gress and Khilafat Committees were banned 
and arrests were made by the thousand. But 
repression simply made India’s determination 
grim and her sons and daughters flocked 
in thousands to keep the Congress lamp 
burning. 

The Congress of 1921 met at Ahmedabad, 
reiterated its faith in non-co-operation, 
authorised the adoption of civil disobedience 
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as soon as the masses imbibed the spirit of 
non-violence. Anticipating the arrest of the 
leaders and the suppression of the Congress 
organisation, it elected Gandhi as the Dictator,^ 
with power to appoint a successor; he could 
not, however, change the Congress creed, or 
make peace with the government without 
the consent of the Congress Committee. The 
party of “ violence — if necessary ” brought 
forward a resolution approving of its policy, 
but under Gandhi’s influence, the majority 
rejected it, for said Gandhi: 

The British want us to put the struggle on the plane 
of machine-guns. They have these weapons and we 
have not. Our only assurance of beating tliem is to keep 
it on the plane where we have the weapons and they 
have not.” 

Within a few weeks, twenty-five thousand 
persons were lodged in jails and thousands 
of others stood ready to sacrifice themselves 
in the cause of India. 

On February 9, 1922, Gandhi sent an open 
letter to the Viceroy, in which, courteously 
but clearly, he told Lord Reading that if 
within seven days the government did not 
announce a change of policy, mass civil 
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disobedience would be started “against a' 
government which has brutally infringed 
upon freedom- of the press, of association, 
and of speech.” It was to begin at Bardoli, 
a district containing 140 villages with 87,000- 
inhabitants, where Gandhi’s programme had 
always been understood and followed. 

Scarcely had the letter reached Lord 
Reading’s hands, when occurred the tragedy 
at Chauri Chaura, a rural market in U- P. 
After a Congress procession had peacefully 
passed on a market day, some stragglers 
were “interfered with and abused by the 
constables*” The mob retaliated and the 
police opened fire; having exhausted their 
ammunition, the constables retired to their 
barracks which were beseiged and set fire 
to by the infuriated mob* Gandhi could 
well have disclaimed all responsibility for the 
massacre, since non-co-operation volunteers 
were not a party to it, “but he had really 
become the conscience of India*” Like the 
Man out of the East, who, about nineteen 
centuries before, had died on the Cross for 
the sins of humanity, Gandhi took upon 
himself all the sins of his people. Though 
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*' Satan forbade it ”, Gandhi suspended civil 
disobedience he had just launched and imposed 
upon himself a fast of five days. 

Two days later, the Working Committee 
of the Congress met at BardoU, before which 
Gandhi put his doubts and troubles. His 
colleagues did not all agree with him, but 
“considerate and forgiving” as they were, 
they agreed, in sympathy with his scruples, 
to the suspension of civil disobedience, asking 
all organizations to strive to create an 
atmosphere of non-violence. Gandhi says: 

“I know that the drastic reversal of practically the 
whole of the aggressive programme may be politically 
iinsound and unwise, but there is no doubt that it is 
religiously sound. The country will have gained by my 
humiliation and confession of error. The only virtue I 
want to claim is truth and non-violence. I lay no claim 
to auper-hnman powers.... I wear the same corruptible 
flesh that the weakest of my fellow-beings wear, and 
am, therefore, as liable to error as any.... 

...Confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner and brighter. 
I feel stronger for my confession. And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has a man reached bis 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path. 
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Juat as the addition of a grain of arsenic to a 
■pot o£ milk renders it unfit as food, so will the civility of 
Bardoli prove unacceptable by the addition of the deadly 
poison from Cliauri-Chaura. The latter represents India 
as much as Bardoli. Chauri-Chaura is, after all, an 
aggravated symptom. In civil disobedience there should 
he no excitement. Civil disobedience is a preparation 
for mute suffering. Its effect is marvellous, though 
un perceived and gentle. The tragedy of Chauri Chaura 
is really the index finger. It shows the way India may 
easily go if drastic precautions not be taken. If we are 
not to evolve violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear 
that we must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish 
an atmosphere of peace, and not think of starting mass 
civil disobedience until we are sure of peace being 
retained in spite of mass civil disobedience being started 
and in spite of government provocation. Let the 
opponent glory in our humiliation and so-called defeat. 
It is better to be charged with cowardice than to be 
guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God.... 

^‘I must undergo personal cleansing. I must become 
a fitter instrument, able to register the slightest varia- 
tion in the moral atmosphere about me. My praters 
must have deeper truth and humility. Pv)r me there is 
nothing so cleansing as a fast. A fast undertaken for 
fuller self-expression, for attainment of the spirit's 
supremacy over the flesh, is a most powerful factor ia 
one's evolution. 

He advieed the rioters to atone for their 
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sin by voluntary surrender to the law and 
clean confession of their guilt. He himself 
made a public confession of his guilt in the 
Young India of February, 16: 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me for the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which,, 
alone, can justify mass disobedience, which can be 
at all described as ^^civil,’' which means g'entle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful, yet loving, never criminal and 
hateful. He warned me in 19 i9 wlien the Rowlatt Act 
agitation was started.. ..The next time it was through the 
©vents of Bombay that God gave me a terrific warning. 

“But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
God spoke clearly through Chauri-Chaura. And when 
India claims to be non-violent and hopes to mount the 
throne of liberty through non violent means, mob- 
violence even in answer to grave provocation is a bad- 
augury. Non-violent attainment of self-government pre- 
supposes a non-violent control over the violent elements 
in the country. Non-violent non-co-operators can only 
succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control 
over the hooligan of India.’' 

The opposition of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Delhi, on 24th February, 1922, 
to Gandhi’s stifling the national ardour and to 
the Working Committee’s ratification thereof, 
revealed to him that the majority was not 
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sincerely with him. Although the censure 
motion against the Working Committee and 
the annulment of its resolution were defeated^ 
a division was created in the camp. In the 
Young India of March 2, Gandhi writes: 

^^There is so much under-current of violence, botl> 
conscious and unconscious, that I was actually and 
literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have always 
been in a minority. In South Africa I started with 
practical unanimity, reached a minority of sixty- four 
and even sixteen, and went up again to a huge majority. 
The best and the most solid work was done in the 
wilderness of minority...! know that the only thing 
that the government dreads is this huge majority I 
seem to command. They little know that I dread it 
even more than they. I have become literally sick of 
the adoration of the unthinking multitude. I would 
feel certain of my ground if I was spat upon by 
them. A friend warned me against exploiting my 
“dictatorship,"' I have begun to wonder if I am not 
unconsciously allowing myself to be ‘^exploited." My 
only safety lies in my shamelessness. I have warned 
my friends of the Committee that I am incorrigible. I 
shall continue to confess blunders each time the people 
commit them. The only tyrant I accept in this world 
is the ‘‘still small voice” within. And even though I 
have to face the prospect of a minority of one, I humbly 
believe I have the courage to be in such a hopeless 
minority. That to me is the only truthful position. 
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But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. J 
soe that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burnini; 
with indignation. The government is feeding it by i^ 
insensate acts. It seems almost as if the government 
wants to see this land covered with murder, arson, 
and rapine in order to be able once more to claim 
exclusive ability to put them down." 

The Bardoli decision adversely affected 
Gandhi’s popularity in Congress circles* 
Another incident, the killing of a calf in 
agony, made the orthodox Hindus, who till 
then literally worshipped him, his bitter 
opponents. Gandhi himself is an orthodox 
Hindu; like his co-religionists, he venerates 
the cow, but with a new and deeper meaning- 
According to Gandhi 

the central fact of Hinduism is cow-protection; 
cow-protection to me is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in human evolution. The cow to me means 
the entire sub-human world. Man through the cow is 
enjoined to realize his identity with all that lives. 
Why the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to 
me. The cow was in India the best companion. She 
was the giver of plenty. Not only did she give milk, 
but she also made agriculture possible. The cow is a 
poem of pity. One reads pity in this gentle animal. 
Protection of the cow means the protection of the whole 
^umb creation of God. The appeal of the lower order 
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0f creation in all the more forcible because it is^ 
qp^echlesB. Cow- protection is the gift of Hinduism 
to the world. And Hinduism will live as long as there 
are Hindus to protect the cow/' 

In fact, he loves all live nature, even 
serpents. He says: 

‘‘Let us not forget that serpents have been created 
’by the same God who created us and all other creatures. 
God's ways are inscrutable, but we may rest assured 
that he did not create animals like the lion and the 
tiger, the serpent and the scorpion, in order to bring 
about the destruction of the human race. 

'‘In fact, I have implicit faith in the doctrine that 
IK> long as man is not inimical to the other creatures, 
they will not be inimical to him. Love is the greatest 
of the attributes of man. Without it the worship of 
God would be an empty nothing. It is, in short, the 
root of religion whatsoever." 

Gandhi’s non-violence could not bear to 
see a calf in excruciating pain, which was past 
all medical aid. He “felt that humanity 
demanded that the agony should be ended 
by ending life itself.” His explanation is: 

‘‘Just as a surgeon does not commit violence, but 
practises the purest Ahimsa, when he wields his knife 
on the patient's body for the latter's benefit, similarly 
one many find it necessary, in certain imperative 
circumstances, to go a step further and sever life from 
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the body in the interest of the suflFerer. It may be 
objected that, whereas the surgeon performs his 
operation to save the life of the patient, in the other 
case we do just the reverse. But on a deeper analysis 
it will be found that the ultimate object sought to be 
served in both cases is the same — namely, to relieve 
the suffering soul within from pain.” 

This explanation did not, could not, 
•satisfy the Hindus, for they believe that pain is 
the result of sins committed in previous lives; 
it has got to be borne, either in the present 
life or in the life to come; if the present life 
is ended in order to avoid pain, it interferes 
with the unfold ment of the spirit, which will 
have to take an extra birth in order to suffer 
the pain thus avoided. The result was 
strong denunciation of Grandhi from all sides. 



CHAPTER IX 

BEHIND IRON BARS (1922.1924). 

Now was the opportunity for the bureau- 
cracy. It had long been thinking of clapping 
Gandhi into jail in self-protection; there was 
strong agitation for his arrest in England 
and among the Anglo-Indians* Ever since 
10 November, 1920, Gandhi had been expecting 
his arrest, and had, in his article, “If I am 
arrested” given instructions to his followers 
bow to carry on the movement. 

Reverting to this subject be wrote on the 
9th March, 1922: 

‘ Rivers of bloodshed by the Government cannot 
frighten me. I desire that the people should maintain 
perfect self-control and consider the day of my arrest a 
day of rejoicing. The Government believes that I am 
the soul of all agitation and that if I am removed it 
will be left in peace. The only thing that remains is for 
it to measure the strength of the people. Let the people 
preserve perfect peace and calmness. It is a matter of 
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no pride or pleasnre to me, but of Imiuiliation, that the- 
Government refrain from arresting me for fear of an 
oatbreak of nniversal violence. 

He forbade hartal and demonstrations on 
his arrest, and appealed to the people to carry 
out the whcde constructive programme and 
stiffen non-co-operation with the “satanic” 
government. 

On the following day Oandhi returned 
from Ajmere and foretold his arrest that very 
night. Correspondence and merry conversa- 
tion with the Ashram people about his 
imminent arrest kept him busy the whole 
day, At 10 o’clock in the night, after prayer, 
he asked his people to retire. Shanker Lai 
Banker and Ansuiya Bai, who now left the 
Ashram on a car, had not gone far, when the 
Police Superintendent arrested Banker, and 
brought him back to the Ashram. The 
Superintendent himself did not enter the 
Ashram, but sent word through Ansuiya Bai 
that he had come to arrest Gandhi but he could 
take as much time as he wanted. Gandhi 
was ready ; the Ashram people assembled 
round him, and sang a beautiful song of 
Karsi Mehta. In a few minutes GandM 
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a.nd Shanker Lai Banker were off to Sabar- 
luati jail, Mrs- Ghandhi accompanying them 
opto the jail gate. 

On Saturday, the 11th March, 1922, the 
distinguished accused were taken by special 
train to Shahibagh, some three miles away 
from the city, and produced at noon before 
Mr. Brown, Personal Assistant to the District 
Magistrate, in an improvised court in the 
Commissioner’s office. The prosecution evi- 
dence over, Gandhi stated, “When the proper 
time comes, I shall plead guilty so far as 
disaffection towards the government is con- 
cerned.” He admitted the authorship of the 
articles complained of and the editorship of 
the Young India, the whole policy of which 
he directed and controlled. Banker’s state- 
ment was similar. They were committed to 
Sessions. The news of Gandhi’s arrest and 
commitment to Sessions was received by the 
people with unusual courage and quiet which 
earned them police praise. 

On the following Saturday, Gandhi and 
Banker were tried by Mr. Broomfield, Sessions 
Judge, in the Circuit House at Shahibagh. 
There was no crowd, except that of the 
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policemen and the military, on the road or ia 
the court compound. There was no excite- 
ment in the city. The illustrious accused 
arrived with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and were received by other distinguished 
leaders present in the court. Though in the 
eyes of the law Gandhi was a criminal, the 
entire court rose as an act of spontaneous 
homage when he entered, and remained 
standing till he was shown a seat to the judge’s 
left. On the judge reading and explaining 
the charges of exciting or attempting to 
excite disaffection towards the government 
established by law in British India, the accused 
pleaded guilty. Even then the Advocate- 
General pressed for a trial, but the judge did 
not agree. The Advocate-General prayed for 
a severe sentence on Gandhi. Asked if he 
would say anything on the question of 
sentence Gandhi stated that the Advocate^ 
General 

“ was entirely fair- to me in all the statements that 
he has made, because it is very true, and I have no 
desire whatsoever to conceal from this court the fact 
that to preach disaffection towards the existing system 
of Government has become almost a passion with me.". 
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Endorsing all the blame the Advocate- 
Oeneral had thrown on his shoulders for 
Bombay, Madras and Chauri-Chaura occur- 
rences, Gandhi proceeded: 

is quite right when he says that as a man of 
responsibility, a man having received a fair share of 
education and having had a fair share of experience of 
this world I should know the consequences of every one 
of my acts. I knew them. I knew that I was playing 
with fire. I ran the risk and if I was set free I would 
still do the same. I wanted to avoid violence. I want 
to avoid violence. Non-violence is the first article of 
my faith. It is the last article of my faith. But I had 
to make my choice. I had either to submit to a system 
which, I considered, has done an irreparable harm to 
my country or incur the risk of the mad fury of my 
people bursting forth when they understood the truth 
from my lips. I know that my people have sometimes 
gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it. I do not ask for 
mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. I am here, 
therefore, to invite and submit to the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted upon me for what, in law, is a 
deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the 
iighest duty of a citizen.'^ 

In a written statement which Grandhi 
read, he said: 

^‘I owe it, perhaps, to the Indian public and the 
1 public in England, to placate which this prosecution is 
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mainly taken up, that I should explain why fnom a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator 1 have become an 
uncompromising disaffectionist and non -co-operator/' 

After giving a brief account of his public 
life and the numerous acts of loyalty he had 
done for the Empire, for which the govern- 
ment had conferred various distinctions on 
him, he explained how the Rowlatt Act, “a 
law designed to rob the people of all real 
freedom,” the Punjab horrors, and the breach 
of faith with the Muslims shattered all hopes 
and he: 

^‘saw too that not only did the Reforms not mark 
a change of heart, but they were only a method of 
further draining India of her wealth and of prolonging 
her servitude. I came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the British connection had made India more helpless 
than she ever was before politically and economically. 

Before the British advent, India spun and wove in 
her millions of cottages, just the supplement she needed 
tor adding to her meagre agricultural resources. This 
cottage industry, so vital for India's existence, has been 
ruined by incredibly heartless and inhuman processes, 
as described by English witnesses. Little do the town 
dwellers know how the semi-starved masses of India 
are slowly sinking to lilelessness. Little do they know 
that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage 
they get, for the work they do for the foreign exploiter^ 
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that the profits and the brokerage are sacked from the 
masses. Little do they realise that the government 
established by law in British India is carried on for this 
exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery 
in figures can explain away the evidence the skeletons 
in many villages present to the naked eye. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that botn England and the town 
dwellers of India will have to answer, if there is a God 
above, for this crime against humanity, which is perhaps 
unequalled in history. The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. My un- 
biassed examination of the Punjab martial law cases 
has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent 
of convictions were wholly bad. My experience of 
political cases in India leads me to the conclusion that 
in nine out of every ten the condemned men were totally 
innocent. Their crime consisted in love of their country. 
In ninety-nine cases out of hundred justice has been 
denied to Indians as against Europeans in the courts of 
India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the 
^experience of almost every Indian who has had anything 
to do with such cases. In my opinion, the administration 
of the law is thus prostituted, conciously or unconsciously, 
for the benefit of the exploiter.^' 

Gandhi deplored the ignorance on the part 
of the English administrators and their Indian 
a,ssociates of the fact ‘‘that they are engaged 
in the crime I have attempted to describe/^ 
:and their honest, but mistaken, belief that 
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‘‘they are administering one of the best 
systems devised in the world” and that Indian 
is making steady though slow progress. With 
regard to the charge, he said: 

‘^Section 124 A under which I am happily charged is 
perhaps the prince among the political sections of theindian 
Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen* 
Affection cannot be manufactured or regulated by law. 
If one has no affection for a person or thing one should 
be free to give the fullest expression to his disaffection 
so long as he does not contemplate to promote or incite 
to violence. But the section under which Mr. Banker 
and I are charged is one under which mere promotion 
of disafEection is a crime. I have studied some of the 
cases tried under it and I know that some of the most 
loved of Indians patriots have been convicted under iU 
I consider it a privilege, therefore, to be charged under 
it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against any single administrator, much less can 
I have any diseffection towards the King's person. But 
I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
government which in its totality has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less manly 
tinder the British rule than she ever was before. Holding 
such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have affection 
for the system and it has been a precious privilege 
for me to be able to write what I have in the various- 
articles tendered in evidence against me. In fact I 
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believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showin^r in non*co-ope ration the way out of 
the unnatural state in which both are living. In my 
bumble opinion non-co-operation with evil is as much 
a duty as is co-operation with good. 

The only course open to you, the judge and the 
assessors, is either to resign your posts and thus dissociate 
yourselves from evil if you feel that the law you are 
called upon to administer is an evil and that in reality 
I am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest penalty 
if you believe that the system and law you are assisting 
to administer are good for the })eop!e o£ this country 
and that my activity is, therefore, injurious to the 
public weal. 

After the trial was over, the Judges entenced 
Gandhi to six years’ simple imprisonment 
and Banker to one year’s simple imprison- 
ment and a fine of a thousand rupees. 
Addressing Gandhi, the Judge said: 

“You are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried or am likely to have to try. It would 
be impossible to ignore the fact that, in the eyes of 
millions of your countrymen, you are a great patriot and 
a great leader. Even those who differ from you in 
politics look upon you as a man of high ideals and of 
noble and of even saintly life/' 

As the Judge left the Court, Gandhi’s 
friends crowded round him and fell at his 
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feet. After they had taken leave, Gandhi 
was sent to jail- 

About fourteen days after his conviction, 
his youngest son and Mr- C- Rajgopala* 
chariar visited him in the Yaravda jail and 
found that Gandhi’s ‘‘simple imprisonment 
is, indeed, worse than hard labour”; * he was 
locked up at night in a small cell meant for 
solitary confinement and was not allowed to 
see other prisoners; his food was insuflScient; 
he was not permitted to have even religious 
books, but Gandhi was happy and ‘‘did not 
want any complaints to be made about his 
life in jail. ” 

By his imprisonment, Gandhi’s voice was 
slienced, his body was walled in, as if in a 
tomb, but the stone walls and iron bars of 
Yaravda jail could not confine Gandhi’s 
spirit. From inside the jail, came the message 
of peace, non-violence and suflFering and 
India readily responded- Her sons and 
daughtersj in their thousands, joyfully handed 
themselves over to prison guards without 
shedding a drop of blood- Even the war-lik*» 
Sikhs, whose prowess is writ large on the 

•Historical Trial of Mahatma Gandhi p. 218 . 
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battle-fields of Western Europe, sheathed their 
swords and f oughts with absolute non-violence, 
the undesirable custodians of their sanctuaries 
backed by the might of the British Empire. 
In August, 1922, began, what Rolland calls 
“ the daily martyrdom of Guru ka Bagh.” 
Every day one hundred and twenty-five Sikhs 
would march fearlessly to reach Guru ka 
Bagh, or be brought back unconscious, daily 
police constables would prod them 

“with the iron-tipped rods, jabbing harder and liarder 
till blood began to flow and the Sikhs fell unconscious. 
Those that could get to their feet would begin to pray 
again, until they were beaten into unconsciousness like 
the others."* 

The Lucknow meeting of the Congress 
Committee, on June 7, 1922, was the battle- 
ground between the adherents of non-violence 
on the one hand and the believers in violence 
and those who stood for prudence, on the 
other. After heated discussions, in which 
Gandhi’s scheme of patient waiting and silent 
reconstruction was bitterly criticised. Civil 
Disobedience was proclaimed. At the same 
time, a commission was appointed to report 
if the country was ripe for it. Its report wae 

* Rolland p. 146-7. 
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discouraging. The forces of conservatism 
gathered strength and a party was proposed 
to be formed to fight within the Councils 
for swaraj. But the Congress at Gaya unani- 
mously swore allegiance to Gandhi and his 
methods, and the country stood behind the 
Congress. The result was, as Balnche 
Watson wrote in the Unity of 16. November, 
1922, that England lost about 70 million 
dollors in Indian revenues and some twenty 
million dollors in her trade with India in 
the course of a single year, thirty thousand 
Indians were in jail and the government 
machinery was entirely upset. The Manchester 
Guardian of February 16, 1923 pointed out 
that the movement was growing and would 
take ten years to bring about effective 
Civil Disobedience and that imprisonment 
had lost its sting and suggested the only 
peaceful solution possible, that is, to hold 
immediately a Round Table Conference to 
draft a constitution for an autonomous India 
within the Empire. India’s right to Home 
Rule was now unquestionably admitted on 
all hands and though actual success was still 
in the womb of the future, India was already 
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victorious from a spiritual and mental point 
Of view. 

A peep into Gandhi’s jail life shows that 
even there he fought inequality by personal 
suffering. On 1st May, 1923, he wrote to the 
Jail Superintendent declining to avail himself 
of special concessions so long as such prisoners, 
as were “not worse criminals than I, had 
probably a much higher position than I, and, 
in any case, they were accustomed to a more 
comfortable life than I have led for years,” 
were not allowed similar concessions. Again 
in November, 1923, he asked the prison 
authorities to restrict his diet, as his comrade, 
Abdul Ghani, was not allowed the same 
latitude in diet as he. 

From the solitary retreat behind iron bars 
provided by the British government, Gandhi 
was, early in 1924, suddenly removed to the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, suffering from an 
illness to the death, which was diagnosed as 
appendicitis. While Gandhi lay ill in the 
hospital, C. F, Andrews wrote: 

“Here lies the ruler of India, whose influence far 
surpasses that of the Imperial power. Long' after the 
names of the Governors who uow reside in the palaces 
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-at Delhi are forgotten, his name will still be honoured 
and exalted among the people, the memory of Mahatma 
•Grandhi will be handed down for ever to their children 
by all the mothers of India, as the memory of one of the 
•greatest, a saint and a redeemer."* 

Although Gandhi, like Tolstoi, regarded 
the medical science as the concentrated effort 
of black magic to which quackery was 
infinitely preferable and hospitals as institu* 
tions for the propagation of vice, he submitted 
to an operation by Colonel Maddock, saying» 
“In prison I mu.st accept the prison regime. 
It involves medical supervision which now 
prescribed surgery; I submit.” While still a 
convalascent, he was released on February 6, 
1924 and went to Juhu to recoup his health, 
announcing that he would remain in retire- 
ment. There was universal rejoicing in the 
country on the recovery and release of the 
“mahatma” whom, believed the people, God 
had sent back to destroy evil. 

While Gandhi was spending his solitary 
confinement, watched by a warder convicted 
of murder, in spinning, praying and studying 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity and, in 

spite of petty persecution, “feeling as happy 

*Gaiidhi the Holy man pp. 12. 
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as a bird,” his trusted lieuteuauts, Das and 
Nehru, were giving a new orientation to the 
policy of non-co-operation. Instead of boy- 
cotting the legislatures, as Congress men had 
hitherto done, the two leaders formed the 
Swaraj Party, to seek elections to the councils 
with a view to wreck them from within. In the 
general elections of 1923, the Swarajists, spe- 
cially in Northern India, routed the Liberals 
and the other parties pledged to co-operation ; 
and demonstrated, in the legislatures, the 
entire futility of the Reforms, and the helpless- 
ness of the Ministers to initiate measures for 
spreading education, improving public health 
and removing unemployment. The Ministers, 
in fact, were tied to the chariot-wheel of the 
Civil Service which retained the monopoly of 
real power and controlled the whole show of 
the Reformed government. 

“The trouble about the Civil Service as a whole is 
that, though government at home may propose, the Civil 
Service disposes. The most liberal reform in the vvorld 
can be wrecked if they refuse to work them. They don't 
really believe in constitutional progress, and even the 
best of them are perpetually fighting a rear-guard action 
against it. What is more, when they reach the heights 
of Executive Councillorship they are tired men. They 
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have probably done at least twenty-five y^drs' service, 
which probably includes at least fifteen hot weathers in 
the scorching plains. There is nothing like a blistering 
sun for drying up energy and idealism/^* 

In Bengal and the Central Provinces 
legislatures, the Swarajists formed the majority 
party and by their refusal to accept minis- 
terial portfolios, by wrecking the ministries 
formed by the government from other groups, 
and by voting down budgets, they pricked the 
TDubble of dyarchy which had to be suspended. 
In the central Legislative Assembly their 
monotonous demand, by stormy parlia- 
mentary tactics, of full responsible govern- 
ment, brought Home Rule within the realm 
of practical politics. 

* Naked Fakir pp. 54-55. 



CHAPTER X 

CALM BEFORE STORM (1924-1928.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Chitranjan Das 
proceeded to Juhu in order to apprise Gandhi 
of the state of affairs in the country and to 
get his benediction for their carrying non-co- 
operation within the government on their 
own lines. But as Council entry “substituted 
active obstructionism for dignified aloofness 
and involved abandonment of the religious 
principle that the whole government, includ- 
ing its new representative machinery, wai& 
unholy,”* Gandhi declined to fall in with 
them; in fact he advised them to separate 
themselves from the Congress. 

In the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Ahmedabad in June, 1924, on 
discovering that the Swarajists had gone too 
far in their nop-co-operative co-operation 

•Eminent Asians, pp. 465-66. 
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with the government to come back to the^ 
original non-co-operation, Gandhi made the 
Congress programme pre-eminently socio- 
economic. The new qualification for mem- 
bership, requiring each member to spin 2000 
yards of yarn a month, was calculated to 
virtually bar active politicians of the Swarajists 
group from membership. But this was not 
to be. 

Gandhi, however, practically retired from 
politics and devoted himself to Hindu- 
Muslim unity, removal of untouohability and 
development of home industries, symbolised 
by the spinning-wheel. In July, 1924, he 
made his first public appearance after release 
and founded the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. In less than a year, this Association 
could 

“Employ 750 educated young men in its organiza- 
tion and operate 166 production depots and 245 sales 
depots taking in a million and a quarter dollars a year 
without reckoning the dyeing, printing, and charkha- 
making industries, contributing to the income of eighty 
tiiousand homes.^* 

The suppression of the Caliphate by the 
Turks and the refusal by Mustafa Kemal 

"‘Eminent Asians, p. 467-68. 
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Pasha to permit the Indian Khilafat Con- 
ference delegation to enter Turkey put the 
Indian Mohammadans out of face before the 
world and deprived them of the motive which 
had driven them into Gandhi’s fold. Their 
leadership now slipped from the hands of 
the virile nationalist Mohammadans into 
those of the old government-patronised 
communalists. The excesses committed by 
the Moplahs, largely advertised by the free 
distribution of leaflets and pictures through 
Leagues of Peace and Order formed by the 
government, created a ferment among the 
Hindus. The Hindus’ organisation for the 
reclamation of those who were forcibly made 
Mohammadans but were not converted at 
heart annoyed the Muslims. The political 
segregation of the Hindus and Mohammadans, 
effected by a short-sighted government, bad 
already created tension between the two 
communities. In the heat of non-co-operation 
all differences had melted away, but now that 
council entry had made congressmen settle 
down into normal activity, the events 
described above sharpened the cominunal 
cleavage. “ The Swarajists, including, indeed. 
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many Muslims, maintained that the British 
secretly encouraged dissension. ” * Even 
Ramsay Macdonald once wrote of 

“ the suspicion that sinister influences have been 
and are at work on the part of the government ; that 
Moliainmadan leaders have been and are inspired by 
certain British officials; and that these officers, of malice 
afore-ihought, sow discord between the Muslim and the 
Hindu communities/' 

Lord Olivier, formerly Secretary of State 
for India said, 

no one with a close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs will be prepared to deny that, on the whole, there 
is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour of 
the Muslim community, partly on the ground of closer 
sympathy, but more largely as a make-weight against 
Hindu nationalism/' 

Colour was also lent to this view by the 
presence of secret agents, inflaming communal 
passions, who always failed to catch the eye 
of the police, and the failure of certain officials 
to take adequate and effective steps for the 
prevention of threatened communal riots. 
Bloody clashes occurred in widely separated 
parts of the country over petty matters; yet 
the number of Hindus and Muslims killed* 

* Eminent Asians, 474. 
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was far less than that of the negroes killed in 
America in the year- 

Gandhi could not bear to see Hindus and 
Mohammedans rushing like wild brutes at 
•each other’s throat. He was contemplating 
some preventive action when the Hindu 
population of Kohat had to evacuate the town 
for fear of Mohammadan aggression. Gandhi 
decided to fast for twenty-one days in order 
to atone for the sins of his countrymen. He 
said, “1 blame no one, I blame myself alone. I 
have lost the power to make myself audible to 
the people; beaten and helpless I turn to God 
Who alone can hear me.” On September 18, 
1924, he began his grim fast at the house of 
his friend, Mohammad Ali. By the 26th 
September, the leaders of all the religious 
communities in India, profoundly moved 
by the fast, had rushed to Delhi, formed 
themselves into a Conference and issued a 
proclamation pledging 

“themselves to do their utmost to ensure that his 
resolutions are carried out and that ail violations are 
Strictly condemned. We empower the President per- 
sonally to communicate to Mahatma Gandhi the solemn 
resolution of all those taking part to preserve peace, and 
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to annonnce to him onr nnanimons desire that he shonld 
break his fast immediately so that he may be present 
at the meeting and favour it with his co-operation, his 
advice, and his leadership." 

Soon after this, specific agreements were 
reached on all the matters which had led to 
communal clashes. 

It was for the first time in the world’s 
history that fasting was undertaken in order 
to evoke political decisions. To a mere 
politician, the attempt appeared to be verging 
on lunacy; even saints like Tagore implored 
Gandhi “not to risk such a precious treasure 
of power in the frail barque of politics, allow- 
ing it to sail across endless waves of angry 
warfare. ’’ Tilak had said that politics was 
no field for saints. But Gandhi vehemently 
protested against divorce between politics 
and religion. “I do not believe that religion 
has nothing to do with politics. Politics 
divorced from religion is like a corpse, only fit 
to be burned.’’ According to him all the 
great founders of religion were also great 
statesmen. Says Gandhi: 

“ Jesus was, in my humble opinion, a prince 
among politicians. The politics of his time consisted in 
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secaring the welfare of the people by teaching them 
not to be seduced by the trinkets of the priests and the 
Pharisees. The latter then controlled and moulded the 
life of the people. To-day, the system of Government 
is so devised as to affect every department of our life. It 
threatens our very existence. If, therefore, we want to 
conserve the welfare of the nation, we must religiously 
interest ourselves in the doings of the governors, and 
•exert a moral influence on them by insisting on their 
obeying the laws of morality.” 

Gaudhi presided over the Congress in 
December, 1924, at Belgaum, and delivered 
the briefest address on record. In view of the 
fact that ‘‘whilst individuals hold firmly to 
their belief in non-co-operation, the majority 
of those who are immediately concerned have 
practically least faith in it, with the excep- 
tion of boycott of foreign cloth,” and the 
necessity of bringing about unity among all 
political groups, Gandhi advised the suspen- 
sion of non-co-operation. He insisted on the 
boycott of foreign cloth by substituting 
\haddar for it so as not only to exert pressure 
on Great Britain but also to save the poor 
peasant’s money and add to his scanty income. 
Boycott is trarifif imposed, not by law, but 
by the will of the people. Lancashire trade 
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in India “ has ruined the Indian peasant 
and imposed partial idleness upon him by 
depriving him of the one supplementary 
occupation he h*ad.” Boycott of foreign 
cloth 

removes the greatest immoral temptation from 
Britain's way. I call the Lancashire trade immoral^ 
because it was raised and sustained on the ruin of 
millions of Indian peasants. And as one immorality 
leads to another, the many proved immoral acts of 
Britain are traceable to this one iinmonil traffic. If, 
therefore this one great tem])tation is removed from 
Britain’s path by India’s voluntary effort, it would be 
good for India, good for Britain and as Britain is to day 
the predominant world power, good even for humanity.’' 

* The music of figures is in tune with this note 
that Gandhi has struck, e. g., value of muslin expcu'ted 
from Dacca only to England alone in 1787 was £ 
million ; in 1817 it was nil. On the other hand, raw 
cotton exported from India in I8l3, was 9 lbs. in weight, 
in 1838, it was 48 million lbs. 

At the time when English duty on Indian imports 
was 67 per cent. Indian duty imposed by the British 
government on English imports into India was 3 per 
cent. In fact, as Moreland says, “At the end of 
the 16th century India was exceedingly ready to 
sell her produce but would take very little except 
silver in exchange. 
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Hindu-Muslim unity and removal of un- 
touchability, according to him, are essential 
for Swaraj. Under Gandhi’s lead, the Swarajist 
programme of Council-entry was ratified by 
the Congress. The spinning franchise was 
modified so as to allow the right of member- 
ship to one who did not spin himself but 
purchased and supplied to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association the prescribed quantity 
of yarn every month. Though the busiest 
man in India, perhaps in the woidd, Gandhi 
himself spins regularly. Asked if he always 
spun during interviews, he replied with a 
“bite”, “Yes, thus I feel my time is not 
wasted regardless of to whom I must talk. 
Besides, with my hands engaged so actively, 
is there not less temptation to use them on 
some vexing question ? ” 

The Swarajist revolt and Gandhi’s surrender 
to it made his opponents, especially among the 
British, jubilant, for they felt that Gandhi 
was a dead dog politically. Little did these 
worldly-wise men realise the possibility of a 
resurrection. It is a fact that, during the next 
four years, Gandhi kept aloof from aggressive 
politics and confined himself to khaddar. 
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untouchability and prohibition, but these 
apparently socio-economic activities had, in 
Gandhi’s hands, great political potentialities. 

In South Africa, Hertzog’s party was 
again trying to oust the Indian from the 
position he had attained under the Gandhi- 
Smuts pact, and had succeeded in getting 
the Lower House to pass a Colour Bar Bill 
which was denounced even by Smuts in words 
which might well have come from Gandhi. 
Smuts said, “The only guarantee for the 
security of white civilization in South Africa 
is honest justice between man and man. 
words which hold true all the world over. 
The Bill was thrown out by the Senate. In 
December, 1926, there was a new agreement 
between the Indian and the South African 
governments providing that the Indians were 
to conform to the western standard of living 
or to leave for India at government expense. 
Gandhi regarded this as “ an honourable 
compromise' ’’ 

Soon after the Belgaum Congress, Gandhi 
made a tour of the whole country, visiting 
even villages, and popularised his construe- 
tive programme. He says : 
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“ I travel because I fancy that the masses want to 
•meet me. I certainly want to meet them. I deliver my 
simple message to them in a few words and they and I 
-are satisded. It penetrates the mass mind slowly but 
•surely." 

Some incidents and utterances during 
this tour throw a flood of light on Gandhi’s 
life and thought. 

Gandhi’s tour was the triumphal march of 
"the ruler who held undisputed sway over 
India’s heart. People turned out in their 
thousands to welcome him. Meetings were 
-organised to present addresses to him; even the 
untouchables were invited to these meetings ; 
but, at places, they were segregated to a far 
corner. Gandhi always noticed it and had 
•either the untouchables admitted freely 
among the audience or else himself walked 
over to their corner and spoke from there. 

At one such meeting in Mangrol, the 
Organisers thought that the welcome would be 
incomplete without a song by the untouchable 
girls from their distant corner. But Gandhi 

remonstrated, saying: 

“And what is the meaning of your hurling verses 
irom the Gita at me in your songs in praise of me when 
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you believe not a word of it? If all your praise is really 
meant I would asK you to permit me to invite the 
iuntouchables there to come and sit in your midst. If 
you think you cannot do so, and that all the welcome 
you have given me was all conventional and not real, 
.you will bravely speak out and you don^t want them. 
In that cas3 I will be only too glad to go and sit in their 
midst and speak from there. That will be my proper 
place, and you should not for a moment think that you 
will hurt or insult me if you ask me to go and sit 
amongst the untouchables.’' 

What followed illustrates Q-andhi’s per- 
suasive, and not militant, method of social 
reform. On votes being taken, over a thousand 
voted for and about thirty against admitting 
the untouchables. Gandhi humbly requested 
the minority “to withdraw and sit somewhere 
else where they may be free from pollution,” 
but if they felt offended at the suggestion, he 
would “ stand by his original proposal to go 
and take his place among the untouchables.” 
A Brahman got up and asked Gandhi to 
adopt the latter course. Gandhi replied : 

*^Right, I will. Now I must say a word to the friends 
who have voted for me. In a delicate matter like this 
we can afford to hurt no one, even though we may be 
within our rights to do as we are doing. I ask you,. 
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therefore, not to insist on the ri^ht of majority and 
permit me to seek refuge with the untouchables. ** 

As Gandhi proceeded towards the en- 
closure, another orthodox gentleman appealed 
to the Brahman to withdraw, adding that 
.©very one would go with Gandhi to the 
untouchables’ enclosure. The Brahman with- 
drew with half a dozen friends, and the 
untouchable girls were brought in— *‘not 
triumphantly, for Gandhiji had tabooed all 
cheering*” Gandhi has been calling himself 
untouchable and a sweeper, not out of arrogance, 
or ignorance, or because I am westernised, but because I 
may serve them all the better on that account. The 
western influence had nothing to do with my views 
about untouchability. They are the deliberate convic- 
tions of a man born and bred up in a purely orthodox 
Hindu atmosphere and tradition, of a man who liad 
practised Hindu religious teaching, by actually imitating 
his orthodox parents, of a man who had tried to study 
human body as much as the Dweller of that tabernacle, 
of a man who had given years of study to the Shastras 
in perfect faith and devotion, of a man who had wandered 
throughout the length and breadth of India, discussing 
the matter with Shastris and Pandits, and who was more 
eonfirmed in his views as a result.'’ 

He could no more bear to be present in a 
place where the untouchables 
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are slighted or insulted, than a devoted student oE 
Mamayana can bear to stay in a place where the name 
•of Hama is dragged in the mire. 

In one of his talks with students at Comilla, 
Gandhi defined national education thus: 

‘ That education is national, which educates in yon 
a sense of fellow-feeling for all your countrymen, which 
teaches you to melt at the woes of your countrymen 
wherever they may be. That education is national, 
which makes you think in the terras of the nation, 
which makes you calculate not how a particular thing 
will benefit you individually, but what it means for the 
nation as a whole." 

The visit to Shantiniketan was, as Gandhi 
said, “a prilgriinage to the paternal roof,” 
where at least he could “descend from my 
heights... and shed my Mahatmaship ” The 
elder brother of the poet blessed every item 
of Gandhi’s programme and said: 

“ Faith thnt overcomes mountains is the first step to 
knowledge — so say the Shastrcis. You started with that 
faith and to-day you are never afraid as you are in 
possession of the Bliss and Brahman. 1 have faith in 
you. I have faith in God. My faith in you is only 
next to my faith in God. Before truth and ahimsa all 
avidya will disappear. What is avidya to-day but 
Imperialism and Bolshevism and all the other isms? They 
will all be shattered under the bombshell of Truth. We 
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cannot fight them with their weapons. You cannot 
beard the lion in his own den. But Muhatmaji, you 
forged your own weapons, charkha is your weapon, 
not theirs; ahimsa is your weapon and not theirs and, 
therefore, they will be conquered. Even if there is a 
discomfiture all around, and fire and sword dealing 
destruction everywhere, I am sure you will stand 
unscathed and uninjured like that fabled bird, Phoenix, 
rising ever again from its own ashes. And nothing that 
you do is lost. Work on in faith. All those that oppose 
you will disappear like the bubbles of time. Truth will 
conquer and I can see defeat written on their fore- 
heads.”* 

At Calcutta, the Rotary Club invited 
Gandhi to address them on the ‘Economic 
and Spiritual value of the charkha'. The 
meeting was held in the Grand Hotel and a 
strictly vegetarian luncheon was provided. 
About a hundred Britishers with a sprinkling 
of Indian guests were present. Gandhi 
appreciated particularly the delicate courtesy 
extended to him of making their luncheon “a 
Bengali widow’s luncheon, and the invitation 
to speak on a subject as uninteresting as the 
potato and cabbage menu spread before 
them.” The audience listened as seriously 

• Gandhi in Indian villages, pp. 107-110. 
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to the claims of takli (whirligig) to be the 
competitor of spiuning mills, as Gandhi 
advanced them. 

mills cannot possibly reach even a. fraction of the 
millions in the seven hundred thousand villages spread 
over the vast area ot the country, most of tiiein not even 
reached by the railway line. A tenth of the population 
lives on one meal a day consisting of dry bread and a 
pinch of dirty salt, ana does not, even according to the 
liberal computation of Lord Curzon, get on an average 
more than Rs. 3 a month per head. Does not a sum of 
Rs. 5 or 6 per month added to this paltry income mean 
a fortune to them? Well, then, tlie spinning wheel means 
that to the millions. Tt is the only thing tliat can be 
made universal, only thing which does not require any 
special skill to learn and which is a marvel of cheapness. 
I, frankly, can not think ot a device more eminently 
fitted to Solve the problem ot the economic distress, 
famine and flood in India. 

And if the economic argument is unassailable, the 
spiritual which follows from it is equally so. If the 
mills make superfluous additions to the treasures of the 
already rich,* the spinning wheel is certainly spiritually 
superior to it in as much as it fills the pockets not of 
those who are already rich but those of the starving and 
the needy millions. I read with deep interest 

*who, says Sir Thomas Roe, ‘‘are nothing but 
voluptuousness and wealth intermingled.'' 
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Drummonds book on the Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World long ago, and I am sure that if I had that writer's 
facile pen, I would demonstrate even better that there 
is a spiritual law in the natural world. I have read 
books by some men seriously advocating electrocution 
to end the race of the starving and the diseased and the 
infirm. It may be an eminently economical remedy, 
but it is not a human or a spiritual remedy. In the 
spinning-wheel I am offering to my countrymen a 
spiritual remedy, a remedy with which they have been 
familiar for ages, and a remedy which, if seriously tried, 
would save them from the hideous consequences that' 
town and factory life involves. 

And need I say anything as to the spiritual reaction; 
on the mind, of the simple instrument? Well, so many 
who have tried it bear witness to the fact that it brings 
peace to the distracted and troubled mind, and the genius' 
of Goethe has woven that effect into song for ages, when' 
he represents Margaret spinning away at the wheel and 
through its inspiration, spinning out of her lij)S a song 
as perfect as the yarn from the wheel. I am not an 
enemy of inventions but as matter misplaced is dirt, all 
inventions misplaced are abominations, to be shunned if 
they do not add to human dignity and peace." 

In his discourse, Gandhi had scrupulously 
avoided the political aspect of the charkha^ 
but a question by Dr. Sarbadhikari com- 
pelled him to speak on it : 
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‘‘If he had the authority of Queen Elizabeth ho 
mrould deal with the question just as she had done. She 
made it criminal for her people to use Holland lace,* and 
imported workmen from abroad to teach the people how 
to make lace, and interdicted the use of lace until then.. 
He was not an out-and-out free-trader and he would, if 
he could, eflFectively stop all import of foreign cloth by 
heavy import duties. And you have asked/ said he 
warming up, ‘how the industry had died. Well, it is 
a painful answer, but I must give it. It was made ta 
die\ He could have narrated the whole bloodcurdling 
tale which tarnishes the record of the East India 
Company, but he refrained. ‘It would make the blood 
of every honest man and woman boil to turn over the 
pages written not by Indians but by the servants of 
the Company. When I tell you that people had to cut 
off their thumbs in order to escape the terrorism set 
iorth, you would understand the position. '"f 

In fact ch^rkha to Gandhi is the harbinger 
of swaraj. At another meeting he said: 

“Today you see only a thread coming out as I turn 
the wheel and draw the sliver. But it is my certain 
conviction that with every thread that I draw, I am 
spinning the destiny of India."' 

* Lecky gives an instance of a lady being fined 
Rs. 200 for putting on Indian Muslim, showing that not 
only Holland lady but also Indian Muslim was penalied. 

t Gandhi in Indian Villages pp. 159 60. 
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Addressing a crowded meeting in Overtown 
Hall, Calcutta, on ‘Nationalism and hatred of 
the fv)reign rulers’, a subjecb with which the 
younger generation is faced today, especially 
in Bengal, Gandhi said, “ Nationalism is per* 
fectly consistent with the love cf those whose 
rule we do not like.” The recent wars and 
the administration of law in civilised societies 
were generally taken to prove that hatred 
seemed to be of the essence of nationalism;, 
but 

‘‘so long as a large body of men and women retain 
that attitude, the progress of this country, the progress- 
of the world is retarded. The world is weary of hate. 
We see that this song of hate has not benefilted 
humanity. Let it be the privilege of India to turn a 
new leaf and set a lesson to the world. Transfer your 
hatred from the evil-doer to the evil itself. I have not 
hesitated to call the system of government under which 
we are labouring “v«?atanic/' and I withdraw naught out 
of it. But I know that I shall not deal with it, if I 
begin to devise means of punishing the evil-doer. My 
business is to love them and by patient and gentle 
handling to convert them. 

Non-co-operation is not a hymn oEhate * I know that 
many who call themselves satyagrahis or non co opera- 
tors do not deserve to hear that name. They have done 

* Like the following, by Mark Twain : 
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violence to their own creed. Real non-co-operation is 
non-co-operation with evil and not with the evil doer. 
•Saffering then is the secret. Hatred is not essential 
for nationalism. Race-hatred will kill the real national 
spirit. We want freedom for our country, but not at 
the expense or exploitation of others, not so as to 
degrade other countries. For my own part I do not 
want the freedom of India if it means the extinction of 
England or the disappearance of Englishmen. I want 
the freedom of my country so that other countries may 
learn something from my free country, so that the 
resources of my country might be utilised for the benefit 
of mankind. Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us 
today that the individual has to die for the family, the 
family has to die for the village, the village for the 
0 Ijord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds 
with our shells; help us to cover tljeir smiling fields with the pale forms 
of their patriot dead ; help us to drown the thunder of the guns with 
the cries of the wounded, writhing in pain ; help us to lay waste their 
humble homes with a hurricane of fire ; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending witiows with unavailing grief ; help us to turn them 
out roofless, with their little children to wander unbefriended through 
wastes of their desolated lands in rags and hunger and thirst, sport of 
the sun-flames in summer and the icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, 
worn with travail, imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave and 
denied it — for our sakes, who adore Thee. Lord, blast their hopes, 
blight their lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their 
steps, water their ways with their tears, stain the white snow with the 
bloo<l of their wounded feet ! V'- e ask of One Who is the Spirit of love 

and Who is the ever faithful refuge and friend of all that are sore beset 
and seek His aid with humble and contrite hearts. Grant our prayer. 
O. Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and honor and glory now and 
-ever. Amen,” 
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district, the district for the province, and the province 
for the country, even so a country has to be free in 
order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the 
world/' 

That Gandhi’s non-violence is not unman- 
liness, was forcefully brought out in his 
Bhagalpore speech on the Hindu-Muslim 
question. He told the audience, 

‘^Since neitlier party was prepared to compromise 
and each was afraid ot the other, the best way would be, 
without seeking the intervention of the government, 
to settle the matters in dispute by the method of the 
latliL Retreat out of fear was cowardice and cowardice 
would not hasten a settlement or the advent of non- 
violence. Cowardice was a species of violence which 
it was the most difficult to overcome. One could hope 
to persuade a violently inclined person to shed his 
violence and take up tlie superior force of non-violence, 
but bince cowardice was a negation of all force, it was 
impossible to teach a mouse non violence in respect of 
the cat. He would simply not understand what non- 
violence could be, because he had not the capacity for 
violence against the cat. Would it not be a mockery to 
ask a blind man not to look at ugly things.'’* 

Gandhi hung his head in shame when 
some people told him that in order to main- 
tain non-violence they had run away when 
* Gandhi in Indian villages pp. 163-64, 
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the police was looting their property and 
molesting their womenfolk, and said: 

“It is manly enough to defend one's property,, 
honour or religion at the point of sword. It is manlier 
and nobler to defend them without seeking to injure the 
wrong-doer. But it is unmanh', unnatural and dis- 
honourable to forsake the post of duty and in order to 
save one’s skin to leave property, honour or religion to 
the mercy of the wrong-doer." 

In November, 1926, Gandhi discovered 
some errors among the boys and girls of the 
Ashram, and in order to set them right, fasted 
for seven days. Strange as it may seem, the 
fast had a more salutary effect on the delin- 
quents than any amount of punishment 
could ever have. 

By the time of the general elections of 1926, 
there was a marked change in public opinion 
towards the programme of the Swaraj party. 
On the one hand, the failui-e of the Swaraj 
party in councils to bring India nearer swaraj 
or even to prevent govei-niuent tei rorism— due 
not to any fault of its own, but to the mockery 
of a constitution it had to work through — and 
the tour of Gandhi, had created a strong 
feeling for absolute non-co-operation. Hindu- 
J^uslim clashes, on the other hand, had raised 
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into prominence, new communal “ leaders ” 
whose only qualification for leadership was 
their extreme hatred of the rival community- 
Oandhi could very well have organised non- 
co-operative nationalism to give a fight to the 
government and communalism but he chose 
to wait. In the general election the Swarajists 
lost heavily in some provinces, and in the 
■central Assembly they captured only about 
one third seats- G-andhi said: 

“This is iny endorsement by my people. I will 
lead them forward now, if necessary, to the use of the 
ultimate weapon: Mass Civil Disobedience.’' 

The Congress of 1926 , for the first time, 
took cognizance of the other oppressed 
nations of the east- “ The time has come, ” 
flaid Srinivasa Iyengar, “ for us seriously to 
think of a federation of the Asiatic peoples 
for their common welfare.” In the Delhi 
Assembly, he unsuccessfully interpellated 
the Government on the despatch of Indian 
troops to China. Gandhi also wrote: 

“My mind goes to China. I wish I could help. 
Young China opposes any movement, action, or person 
interfering with Chinese self-expression. Chinese, even 
Christians, have begun to distrust the Christian endea- 
vour that has come from the west into their midst." 
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Gandhi even thought of accepting the 
invitation of the Organisation of Chinese 
students to go to China and introduce his 
methods of fighting in that country. To 
fight the west with its own weapons involved 
a great risk, for 

“In casting off western tyranny it is quite possible 
for such a nation to bocotne enslaved to western thought 
and methods. — This second slavery is worse than the 
first." 

But the rising tide of non-co-operation 
prevented him from leaving India. 

In November 1927, Gandhi spent three 
weeks in Ceylon, collecting money for khadi. 
Ceylon gave him a splendid welcome. The 
collections came up to over a lac of rupees ; 
every one, rich or poor, Indian or Singhalese, 
white or brown, contributing his mite. One 
Mrs. De Silva, while making her contribution 
for khadi, pressed Gandhi to “ step into her 
house one day.” Gandhi agreed on condition 
that she did some business with him, as he 
could go to her place only as a ^AaJi-hawker. 
She agreed and, as an earnest of her promise, 
made an immediate purchase of over a 
hundred rupees. Gandhi went to her house 
with some khadi and expressed the hope that 
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she would take the whole lot. She not only 
took the whole lot but gave a blank cheque for 
all the khadi he had left at home, promising 
to popularise it in the various charitable 
institutions maintained by her husband and 
to send more orders in future. 

The law students at Colombo asked Gandhi 
how to spiritualise the legal profession. He 
readily gave them the following advice: 

“ The first thing which you must always bear in 
mind, if you would spiritualise tlie practice of law, is 
not to make your profession subservient to the interests 
of your purse, as is unfortunately but too often the case 
at present, but to use your profession for the service of 
your country. There are instances of eminent lawyers 
in all countries who led a life of self-sacrifice, who 
devoted their brilliant legal talents entirely to the service 
of their country although it spelt almost pauperism 
for them. In India you have the instance of the 
late Mano Mohan Gliose. He took up the fight against 
the indigo })lanters and served his poor clients at the 
cost of his health, even at the risk of his life, without 
charging them, a single pie for his labours. He was a 
most brilliant lawyer, yet lie was a great philanthropist. 
That is an example that you should have before 
you. Or better still you can follow Raskins’ precept 
given in his book Unto This Last, ‘Why should a 
lawyer charge fifteen pounds for his work’, he asks 
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‘ whilst a carpenter, for instance, harldy gets as manj 
shillings for his work ? ' The fees charged by lawyers are 
unconscionable everywhere. I confess, I myself have 
charged what I would now call high fees. But even 
whilst I w'as engaged in my practice, let me tell you, 
I never let my profession stand in the way of my public 
service. 

And there is another thing which I would like to 
warn you against. In England, in South Africa, almost 
every- where, I have found that in the practice of their 
.profession lawyers are, consciously or unconsciously, led 
into untruth for the sake of their clients. An eminent 
English lawyer has gone so far as to say that it may 
even be the duty of a lawyer to defend a client whom he 
knows to be guilty. There I disagree. The duiy of a 
lawyer is always to place before the judges, and to help 
them to arrive at the truth, never to prove the guilty 
as innocent. It is iipto you to maintain the dignity of 
your profession. It you fail in your duty, what shall 
become of the other j)rofessions ? You, young men, 
claiming as you have just done to be the fathers 
of tomorrow, should be the salt of the nation. If the 
salt loses its flavour wherewith shall it be salted. '' 

In reply to one of the numerous addresses 
presented to him in Ceylon, Gandhi delivered 
the threefold message of l^hadi. Its economic 
message to every starving man or woman is, 

“Spin me and you wdll at least find a crust of bread 
for vourself.” 
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Its cultural message, “ to all the people 
of the earth, no matter to what country, 
religion or race they belong,” is 

‘‘Seeing that there are millions on the face of this 
earth who are compulsorily idle for want of work, and 
since I am the only instrument that can be placed in 
their hands without taking work away from a single 
month, will you not spin me for the sake of these millions 
and produce an atmosphere of honest industry, honeat 
work and self-reliance and hope for all on God's earth?" 

The spinning wheel has a metaphorical 
message too. 

“ It stands for simple life and high thinking. It is 
a standing protest against the modern mad rush for 
adding material comfort upon comfort and making life 
so complicated as to make one totally unfit for knowing 
one's self or one's God. It says appea lingly every minute 
of our life to you and to me: ‘Use me and you will 
find tljat il all of you unitedly make use of me, small 
and insignificant though I may appear, I shall be an 
irresistible force against the mad indiscriminate worship 
of the curse called machinery.' It is a standing rebuke 
to the men and women of Ceylon who go in fc^r all kinds 
of fashions and styles and it tells them: ‘Do not for the 
sake of your country ape the manners and customs of 
others which can only do harm to you and for heaven’s 
sake do not wish to be what every one of the people of 
Ceylon cannot be'." 
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In reply to the welcome given him by the 
President of the Ceylon National Congress, 
Gandhi explained self-government, in words, 
which hold good even in India: 

“Self-expression and self-government are not things 
which may be either taken from us by anybody or which 
can be given us by anybody. It is quite true that if 
those who happen to hold oar destinies, or seem to hold 
our destinies in their hands, are favourably disposed, 
are sympathetic, and understand our aspirations, no 
doubt it is then easier for us to expand. But after all 
self-government depends entirely upon our own internal 
strength, upon our ability to tight against the heaviest 
odds. Indeed, self-government which does not require 
that continuous striving to attain it and to sustain it is 
not worth the name. 1 have, therefore, endeavoured to 
show both in word and in deed, that political self-govern- 
ment, that is self-government for a large number of men 
and women, is no better than individual self-government, 
and therefore it is to be attained by precisely the same 
means that are required for individual self-government 
or self-rule, and so as you know also, I have striven in 
India to place this ideal before the people in season and 
out of season, very often much to the disgust of those 
who are politically minded merely.'' 

Gandhi’s influence was now penetrating 
even into Indian forests and African wilds. 
In the Congress of the Oppressed Colonial 
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Nations, at Brussels, Gumedi, the South 
African Zulu, representing the Negroes, 
having described the persecution of his people 
by the “civilized” white, declared that they 
also wished to follow India and fight their 
oppressors with non-violence- The Bhils of 
the Indian forest told a well-known Bengali 
that although they had not seen Gandhi, they 
had given up hunting and were trying to live 
by agriculture, as the Mahatma had said, “Leave 
the forests in peace- ” They also resolved to 
abstain from killing domestic animals, and 
when they could not find purchasers for the 
stocks of cattle they held, they sacrificed their 
entire wealth at Gandhi’s altar by letting the 
animals go free- Gandhi, as it were, thus, 
partook of the natui'e of the Illimitable and 
Eternal, from which he has sprung and to 
which he is bound. 

The Madras Congress of 1927, declared 
that “the goal of the Indian people is complete 
independence-” This declaration did not find 
support from Gandhi, but even he, with his 
influence and power of persuasion, was unable 
to curb the spirit of separatism- Subsequent 
Congresses reiterated this goal. 
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“Belated and opposed to popular senti- 
ments’’ is the legend on the Indian seal of 
the British government* For about eight 
years the British government ignored India’s 
clamour for political advance — no, not quite 
ignored it, but met it with ruthless repres- 
sion. Now it was moved to action — an action 
which raised bitter and united opposition 
in India. It appointed an All-White Com- 
mission of six political nonentities with Sir 
John Simon as its Chairman to enquire into 
the working of dyarchy and to draft a plan 
to succeed it. All the divergent political 
parties in India united in boycotting the 
Simon seven February 3, 192S, the day on 
which the Commission landed, was observed 
as a day of mourning all over India; all busi- 
ness was suspended and black flag px’ocessions 
paraded the streets* Wherever the ill-fated 
Commission proceeded, it was met with hartals, 
black flags and shouts of “ GrO back Simon*” 
The government resented these peaceful 
demonstrations and freely used lathis against 
them, as if the contagion of law-breaking had 
affected the government also* But law-break- 
ing by the government, far from being 
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non-violent, resulted in, was perhaps aimed 
at, breaking of innocent heads- Lala Lajpat 
Rai, the Lion of the Punjab, an old man of 
sixty-four, P. Jawahar Lai Nehru, the Idol 
of Young India, were among those who got 
lalhi blows, the former expiring within a few 
days of the beating. Incidents like these 
accentuated bitterness in India- 

"While the officials stage-managed, for the 
Commission, receptions and garden parties 
under heavy police guard, the people invented 
ingeneous devices to bring home to them 
their keen resentment. For instance, at 
Lucknow, a large group of lustics was enter- 
tained the whole night and taught to shout 
“"Welcome Simon;’’ when in the morning, the 
Commission arrived, these rustics shouted 
“Go back Simon” and waved black flags, they 
had kept concealed all the time- A garden 
party was arranged within a walled enclosure, 
all access to which was barred by the police, 
a group of young men shouted “Go back 
Simon” from the top of a private house in a 
corner of the enclosure; while Sir John and 
his colleagues, surrounded by local officials, 
stipendiary and honorary, were having tea on 
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the beautiful lawn, there were hovering over 
their heads black kites and balloons with 
'‘Go back Simon” in prominent white letters 
on them; some of them were even dropped on 
the lawn. 

After two visits to India, the Simon Com- 
mission produced, in J une 1930, a report, which 
was universally condemned. But before its 
publicationj India had given England definite 
notice of her demand. Under the leadership 
of P. Moti Lai Nehru, all parties, sects and 
communities met at Lucknow and Calcutta 
and produced the historic document, known 
as the Nehru Report, containing the 
nation’s minimum demand representing the 
greatest common measure of agreement 
amongst all parties. “At the Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1928, the younger and progressive 
sections led by P. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Subas 
Bose and Srinivasa Iyengar, put forth a 
powerful and determined opposition to the 
acceptance of the Nehru report, based as it 
was on Dominion Status, and supported 
complete Independence. Gandhi brought 
about a compromise and the Congress declared 
its acceptance of Dominion Status, if granted 
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by the end of 1929, and left the supporters 
of Independence free to work for it. 

Soon after the Congress, Lord Irwin went 
to England to have personal consultation 
with the new (Labour) Cabinet and his own 
(Conservative) pai'ty on Indian affairs. After 
his return. Lord Irwin made a declaration on 
31st October 1929, reiterating that the goal 
of British policy in India was 

“the gradual development of self-governing insti- 
tutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire/^ 

and adding that 

“ in view of the doubts which have been expressed 
both in Great Britain and India regarding the interpre- 
tation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the statute of 1919, I am 
authorised, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, to 
state clearly that in their judgment, it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress, as therein contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status '' 

The intention of the government to hold 
a Round Table Conference in London was 
also announced. Though British promises 
were now at a heavy discount in India, this 
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declaration, coming as it did from a true 
Christian like Irwin, raised great hopes- The 
leaders of all parties, including Grandhi, met 
at Delhi, and adopted a resolution appreciate 
ing the sincerity of the Viceroy’s declaration 
and the British government’s desire to placate 
Indian opinion, and hoping “to be able to 
tender our co-operation to His Majesty’s 
Government in their efforts to evolve a scheme 
of Dominion Constitution suitable for India’s 
needs. ” The leaders considered 

it vital for the success of the proposed conference 

that 

(a) a policy of g'eneral conciliation should be defi- 
nitely adopted to induce a calmer atmosphere; 

{b) political prisoners should be granted a general 
amnesty; 

(c) representation of progre.ssive political organisa- 

tions should be effectively secured; and 

(d) the Iiidian National Congress, as the largc-st 

among them, should have predominant repre- 
sentation’’. 

The resolution continued 

‘‘We understand, however, that the Conference is to 
meet not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be 
established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Consti- 
tution for India”. 
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In order to pave the way for the success 
of the proposed Conference, a heart-to heart 
talk between the Viceroy and some of the 
Indian leaders, including Gandhi, was 
arranged, on 23rd December, 19i:9, but 
contrary to all expectations, after three 
hours attempt, it proved abortive. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STORM BURSTS (1929-1931) 

The 1929 Congress met at Lahore with, 
P. Jawahar Lai Nehru, as President, in an 
atmosphere surcharged with excitement. 
At Gandhi’s instance, the Congress adopted 
the momentous resolution which the British 
government treated as a declaration of war. 
By this resolution, the Congress appreciated 
the efforts of H. E- the Viceroy towards a 
peaceful settlement of the national demand 
for swaraj but, in view of the failure of the 
conference between the Viceroy and the 
Indian leaders, was “of opinion that noth- 
ing is to be gained in the existing circum- 
stances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference.” 
Dominion status not having been granted 
by the end of 1929, in accordance with its 
resolution of the last year, the Congress now 
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declared the Nehru scheme of Dominion 
Status to have lapsed and “that Swaraj in 
the Congress creed shall mean Complete 
Independence”, 

‘^A.nd, as a preliminary step towards organising* a 
campaign for Independence and in order to make the 
Congress policy consistent with the change of creed, 
this Congress declares a boycott of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and calls upon Congressmen to 
abstain from participating, directly or indirectly, in the 
Legislatures in future, and the present members of the 
Legislatures to tender their resignation; 

And the Congress calls upon the nation to concentrate 
its attention U[)on the constructive programme of the 
Congress and authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch a programme 
of Civil Disobedience including non-payment of taxes, 
whether in selected areas or otherwise, and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary’'. 

As a reply to this resolution, the Viceroy 
delivered a provocative speech in the Assem- 
bly, widening the gulf between the people and 
the government. Gandhi welcomed the speech 
and declared that “His Excellency the Vice- 
roy deserves the thanks of every Congressman 
for having cleared the atmosphere and letting 
us know exactly where we stand”. Further, 
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Gandhi placed before Irwin and Macdonald 
‘eleven crying needs’ of India with the offer, 
“Let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these 
very simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear 
no talk of Civil Disobedience; and the Congress will 
heartily participate in any conference where there is a 
perfect freedom of expression and demand”. 

The eleven needs were, India running dry^ 
restoration of 16d ratio, fifty per cent, reduc- 
tion in land revenue and imposition of legisla* 
tive control on it, abolition of salt tax, at 
least fifty per cent, reduction in military 
expenditure, fifty per cent, or less reduction in 
the salaries of the highest grade services, 
protective tariff on foreign cloth, enactment 
of the Coastal Reservation Bill, discharge of 
all political prisoners not convicted of 
murder or attempt to murder, together with 
the withdrawal of pending cases, repeal of 
section 124>A and Regulation III of 1818 and 
permission to all Indian exiles to return, aboli- 
tion or placing under popular control of the 
C-T-D- and lastly, issue of licenses for fire-arms 
for self-defence, subject to popular control. 

January 26, 1930, was declared the 
Independence Day. On that day, national 
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flags were hoisted all over the country and 
hundreds of thousands of persons signed the 
pledge of Independence, solemnly resolving 
■“to carry out the Congress instructions issued 
from time to time for the purpose of 
establishing puma swaraj" (Complete Indpend- 
ence) by non-violent means, including the 
non-payment of taxes- 

The Working Committee, at its Ahmeda- 
bad sitting, on 16th February, 1930, decided 
to launch civil disobedience to attain Inde- 
pendence and authoidsed Gandhi and others 
to start it as and when they decided. Writ- 
ing about this resolution, Gandhi says; 

“ For me the resolution is not so much political as 
a religions effort. The responsibility devolving ou me 
is the greatest I have ever undertaken. It was irresistible 
but all will be well if it is ahimsa that is guiding 
me. My Civil Disobedience is, sometimes, the peremp- 
tory demand of love. Dangerous it undoubtedly is 
but no more than the encircling violence. The danger 
lies in one direction — in the out break of violence side 
by side with Civil Disobedience. If it does, I know no 
way. No retracing, as at the time of Bardoli; the 
struggle in freedom's battle of non-violence against 
Tiolence, no matter from what quarter the latter comes, 
must continue till a single representative is left alive. 
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More, no man can do. To do less would be tantamount 
to want of faith. 

In accordance with his usual practice to 
give timely notice of his intentions to his 
adversary, Gandhi sent to the Viceroy, 
through Reginald Reynolds, on 2nd March,. 
1930, a letter saying: 

^‘Before embarking on Civil Disobedience and 
taking the risk I have dreaded to take all these years 
I would fain approach you and find a way out. My 
personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, much less fellow human 
beings, even though they may do the greatest wrong 
to me and mine.^' 

Explaining why Gandhi regarded British 
rule as a curse, he wrote: 

^‘It has impoverished the dumb millions by tha 
system of progressive exploitation and by the ruinous^ 
expense of the military and civil administration which 
the country can never afford. It has reduced ua 
politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foundations^ 
of our culture and by the policy of disarmament it has 
degraded us spiritually. Lacking in inward strength 
we have been reduced by all but universal disarmament 
to a state bordering on cowardly helplessness.^’ 

The letter proceeded: 

“In common with many of my countrymen I had" 
hugged a fond hope that the proposed Round Table 
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Conference might furnish a solution. But when you 
said plainly that you could not give any assurance 
that you or the British Cabinet would pledge yourselves 
to support the scheme of full Dominion Status, the 
Round Table Conference could not possibly furnish the 
solution for which vocal India is consciously and the 
dumb millions are unconsciously thirsting. Needless to 
say that there never was any question of Parliament's 
verdict being anticipated. Instances are not wanting 
of the British Cabinet in anticipation of the Parlia- 
mentary verdicts having pledged itself to a particular 
policy. ..The resolution of Independence could cause 
no alarm. ..For has it not been admitted by responsible 
British statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual 
Independence? What, however, I fear is that there 
never has been any intention of granting such Dominion 
Status to India in the immediate future.. .It seems 
as clear as day-light that responsible British statesmen 
do not contemplate any alteration in British policy that 
might adversely affect Britain's commerce with India 
or require an impartial and close scrutiny of Britain's 
transaction with India. If nothing is done to end the 
process of exploitation India must be bled with an ever 
increasing speed." 

After putting before the Viceroy “some of 
the salient points” in British exploitation of 
India, included in Gandhi’s eleven points, 
Gandhi went on: 
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^'Having unquestioning and immovable faith in the 
efficacy of non-violence, as I know it, it would be sinful 
on my part to wait any longer. This non-violence will 
be expressed through Civil Disobedience, for the 
moment confined to the inmates of Satyagraha Ashram^ 
but ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to 
join the movement with its obvious limitations. I knoW^ 
that, ill embarking upon non-violence, I shall be running 
what might fairl y be termed a mad risk but the victories 
of truth have never been won without risks, often of the 
gravest character. The conversion of a nation that has 
consciously or unconsciously preyed upon another, far 
more numerous, far more ancient and no less cultured 
than itself, is worth any amount of risk. I have deli* 
berately used the word conversion, for my ambition 
is no less than to convert the British people through 
non-violence and thus make them see the wrong they 
have done to India. I do not seek to harm your people. 
I want to serve them even as I want to serve my own. 
If the people join me, as I expect they will, the suffering 
that they will undergo, unless the British nation sooner 
retraces its steps, will be enough to melt the stoniest 
hearts. The plan through Civil Disobedience will be to 
combat such evils as 1 liave sampled out. If we want to 
sever British connection, it is because of such evils. 
When they are removed, the path becomes easy. Then 
the way to a friendly negotiation will be open. If 
British commerce with India is purified of greed yon 
will have no difficulty in recoguisingour Indef)eadence.'' 
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Lastly, he respectfully invited the Viceroy 
‘‘to pavo the way for the immediate removal of 
•those evils and tbus open the way for a real Conference 
between equals interested only in promoting the common 
^ood of mankind through voluntary fellowship and in 
arranging the terms of mutual help, and commerce 
equally suited to both/' 
adding 

“but ii you cannot see your way to deal with these 
evils, and my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on 
the eleventh day of this month, I shall proceed with 
such co-workei's of the Ashram as I can take to dis- 
regard the provision of the Salt laws. I regard this 
tax to be the most iniquitous of all from the poor man's 
standpoint. As the Independence movement is essen- 
tially f>r tlie poorest in the land the beginning will be 
made with this evil." 

Unfortunately, the Viceroy’s reply 
“was curt and formal. His Excellency regretted 
that Mr. Gandhi had decided upon a course of action 
that would lead to the violation of the law and involve 
danger to the public peace."* 

Gandhi’s rejoinder in the Young India said, 
‘‘On beaded knees I asked for bread and I 
received stone instead.” 

With regard to “ violation of law and 
-danger to public peace’’ Gandhi wrote: 

* India's Struggle for Swaraj p 278. 
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"In Spite of the books containing rules and regula- 
tions, the only law that the nation knows is the will 
of the British administrators. The only public peace 
the nation knows is the peace of the public prison. 
India is one vast prison-house. I repudiate this law and. 
regard it as my sacred duty to break the mournful 
monotony of compulsory peace that is choking the heart 
of the nation for want of free vent.” 

The Viceroy’s reply left to the Congress 
no alternative but to start Civil Disobedience. 
Gandhi, who was appointed the Dictator, 
ordered an attack on the salt laws, by manu- 
facture of salt, its removal without payment 
of duty and its distribution- Gandhi decided 
to open himself, with the inmates of the 
Ashram and the members of the Vidyapith, 
the campaign at Dandi, a village on the sea- 
coast, about a hundred miles from t\iQ Ashram. 
This distance was to be done on foot- 

The day preceding the historic march 
was devoted to fasting and prayer. In the 
evening, Gandhi delivered a message to the 
people on the banks of the Sabarmati, con- 
cluding it with the words, 

“Our case is strong, our means purest, and God is 
with us. There is no defeat for the satyagrahis till they 
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give up the ti-uth. I pray for the success of the battle 
which begins tomorrow.’' 

At 6-30 in the morning of 12th March, 
1930, Graudhi, with a band of 79 devoted 
aatyagrahis, set forth from the Ashram with the 
grim determination not to return to the 
Ashram “ until I succeed in getting the Salt 
Act repealed. ” He declared, “Either I shall 
return with what I want, or else my dead 
body will float on the ocean.” G-andhi) with 
a gentle smile playing on his face, indicating 
his undying faith in the justice of India’s 
cause and its ultimate success, was at the 
head of these Pilgrim Fathers, who marched 
in rows of three each, with staves in their 
hands and bags of scanty belongings hanging 
by their sides. On the route flowers and 
cocoanuts were offered them, streets were 
watered and bedecked with flags and flowers 
for them to pass through and vast crowds 
from far and near turned out to have 
Gandhi’s darshan and hear his gospel of non- 
violence and truth. 

After twenty-four days’ march, the party 
reached Dandi on the 6 April and spent the 
night in fasting and prayer. Next morning. 
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at 6, after prayers, Gandhi, with eighty-four 
volunteers, followed by a large crowd, pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace and entered the sea 
for a bath amidst cries of “ Mahatma Gandhi hi 
jai ” rending the skies* Exactly at 8*30 a* m- 
he picked up a lump of natural salt from a pit, 
technically breaking the Salt Act. This was 
a signal to the whole country, where young 
and old, villagers and city people, in large 
numbers took to the manufacture and sale of 
contraband salt. Large numbers of Con- 
gressmen and others were arrested, convicted 
and imprisoned and larger numbers marched 
■out to take their place. About this time, 
V. J. Patel’s resignation from the President- 
ship of the Assembly, stating how the govern- 
ment had made it difficult, almost impossible, 
for him to carry on his duties and declaring 
that the country could better be served by 
his joining the movement, sent a wave of 
enthusiasm through the country* 

On May 4, the government arrested 
Gandhi after midnight, in his camp at Karadi 
under an archaic law (Bombay Hegulation 
XXV of 1827) which was meant to deal with 
the enemies of the British, when they were at 
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war with the Indian people, when the East 
India Company had gradually changed its 
organisation from trading voyages to factory 
and from factory to fort and was then chang- 
ing it from fort to territorial sovereignty- 
Gandhi was marched off to Yaravda jail. 
But his arrest and detention gave fresh vigour 
to the movement and evoked protests from 
all parts of the world. One hundred and two 
American clergymen, headed by Dr. Holmes, 
could not bear to see history repeating itself,, 
the Herod of the West crucifying the Christ 
of the East; they cabled to the British 
Premier, the author of Awakening of India, a 
book once proscribed by the Indian govern- 
ment, to come to terms with Gandhi and the 
Indian people and save, what would other- 
wise be a catastrophe to all mankind. But 
power and wealtli are deaf to the voice of 
Christ and his Ministers. 

In India, Gandhi’s arrest led to proces- 
sions, hartals, and mammoth meetings. On 
the whole the demonstrations were peaceful,, 
though at places, the demonstrators were 
provoked and became violent, e. g. at Sholapur, 
where six police outposts were burnt, or 
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Howrah, where an attempt was made to hold 
up a train* Lalhi charges and firing were 
resorted to indiscriminately, free use — or 
misuse— was made of section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and martial law 
was also pressed into service. 

Salt salyagraha, however, continued. Mr. 

Abbas Tyabji, ex-Chief Justice of Baroda, 
took Grandhi’s place ; and on his arrest, 
Mrs. Naidu took up the leadership. She and 
her volunteers were arrested but subsequently 
released. Under the lead of the venerable 
Imam Saheb, asfed 62 and Gandhi’s colleague 
in South Africa, two thousand and five 
hundred volunteers raided Dharsana Salt 
Depot. Police made lathi charges ; several 
times were the volunteers driven back, and 
several times they renewed the attack in the 
face of relentless lathi blows, resulting in one 
death and 290 iujuries* Mr. Webb Miller, 

wrote in the New Freeman : 

'• I liave never witnessed such harrowing scenes as 
at Dharsana. Sometimes the scenes were so painful that 
I had to turn away momentarily. One surprising 
feature was the discipline of the volunteers. It seemed 
they Were imbued with Gandhi's non-violence creed."* 

* India's Struggle for Swaraj p. 34. 
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After two hours lathi charge, the Imam 
Saheb and other leaders were arrested. Two 
other attempts made subsequently, were 
frustrated by the police by barricading the 
area and posting cordons round it. 

Several raids were made on the Wadala 
Salt Depot, the raiders peacefully receiving 
blows from police lathis. Of this raid Mr- 
George Slocombe wrote in the Daily Herald-. 

“I watched the events from an observatory post ou 
one of the rocky hills which ring in Wadala. It was 
humiliating for an Englishman to stand among the 
ardent, friendly but di-eply moved crowd of volunteers 
and sympathisers and watch the representatives of his 
country's administration engaged in this ludicrous, 
embarrassing business." * 

Simultaneously with violation of the Salt 
Act, the law of sedition and prohibitory 
orders were also broken- Forest laws were 
broken in Berar and at some places, no-tax 
campaign was also started. The boycott of 
foreign cloth and the picketing of liquor shops 
were vigorously pushed forward, especially 
by women. In Bardoli, the cultivators refused 
to pay rent to government, burnt their 
crops and migrated to Baroda. Jails were 

• India's Struggle for Swaraj p. 34. 
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filled to overflowing and new ones had 
to be improvised. In Midnapore, govern- 
ment officers and supporters could get no 
supplies and buses. When a police party 
wanted to board a boat, six villagers jumped 
into it and sank it. The boycott of foreign 
cloth effectively checked imports and sales; in 
Bombay alone, it is said, thirty crores worth 
of foreign cloth was sealed up by the Congress. 
The picketing of liquor shops considerably 
reduced the excise revenue> which at places, 
fell by about 70 per cent. Although the sale 
of liquor outside licensed premises, and 
beyond prescribed hours, was condoned, wine 
dealers could hardly earn even the shop rents 
they paid. 

The government now took strong action. 
Before the year was out, no less than twelve 
Ordinances had been promulgated by the 
Viceroy, over the head of the legislature, in 
order to meet what he considered to be 
an emergency. These Ordinances imposed 
humiliating restrictions on the freedom of 
the press, on personal liberty and security 
of private property and penalised even peace- 
ful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth 
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shops, with a view to j>ersuade people to 
abstain from them. Gandhi’s Navajiwan 
Press was confiscated and security was 
demanded from almost all the nationalist 
papers, many of which had, consequently, to 
suspend publication- Pilgrimage to jail was 
now on the rise and, by the time of the truce, 
according to Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, “the 
total figure of convictions must have reached 
or exceeded one hundred thousand”, of whom 
about 12,000 were Mohammadans. The 
actual number of convictions in India, exclud- 
ing Burma, taken mostly from official figures, 
was 91,124, but this does not include the 
convictions under sections not connected with 
civil disobedience- 

In June, 1930, Mr- Slocom be, special corres- 
pondent of the Daily Herald (London) met 
Pt- Moti Lai Nehru a number of times to 
discuss the possibility of the Congress partici- 
pating in the Round Table Conference- The 
result was that the Pandit agreed to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar acting as 
intermediaries between the government and 
the Congress on the basis of a statement 
drafted by Mr- Slocombe and approved by 
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the Pandit on 26th June, 1930. Pt. Moti Lai 
Nehru required an undertaking from the 
government that 

they would support the demand for full responsible 
Government for India subject to such mutual adjust- 
ments and terras oE transfer as are required by the 
, special needs and conditions of India and by long 
association with Great Britain and as may be decided 
by the Round Table Conference.’' 

He would undertake to take personally such an 
Assurance... to Mr. Gandhi and to Jawahir Lai Nehru. 

If such assurance were offered and accepted^ it would 
render possible a general measure of conciliation which 
should entail simultaneous calling off of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement, cessation of the government's 
present repressive policy and generous measure of 
amnesty for political prisoners and would be followed 
by Congress participation in the Round Table Conference 
on terms mutually agreed upon." 

On 14th June, 1930, the Indian members of 
the central legislature met under Mr. Jayakar’s 
chairmanship and authorised him to take 
steps to bring about an amicable settlement 
of the present impasse in the Indian political 
situation. In July and August, 1930, Sapru 
and Jayakar interviewed Grandhi and the 
Nehrus in their respective jails, and the 
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Viceroy in this connection. At last, the 
Nehrus and Dr. Mahmud were taken to 
Yaravda jail to meet Gandhi and other 
leaders imprisoned there and discuss matters 
Avith them and the peace-makers. 

On 6th September, the peace-makers 
published a long statement containing a 
report of their work and the correspondence 
that took place in that connection. The 
Congress leaders said that they were not 

a position to say anytiiing authoritatively 
without reference to properly constituted meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. But we can say that 
for us, individually, no solution will be satisfactory 
unless (a) it recognises the right of India to secede at 
her will from the British Empire; (b) it gives to India 
cimplete national government, responsible to her people, 
including the control of defence force and economic 
control and covers all the eleven points raised in 
Oandhi^s letter to the Viceroy and (c) it gives to India 
the right to refer, if necessary, to an independent 
tribunal such British claims and concessions and the 
like, including the so-called public debt of India, as may 
seem to the national government to be unjust or not in 
the interest of the people of India.” 

In case the British government issued a 
eatisfactory declaration to that effect, they 
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were prepared to recommend to the Working- 
Committee to call of civil disobedience. 

^‘But peaceful picketing of foreign cloth and liquor 
shops will continue unless government themselves can 
enforce prohibition of liqnor and foreign cloth. The 
manufacture of salt by the people will have to be 
continued and the penal clauses of the Salt Act should 
not be enforced. There will be no raids on Government 
or private salt depots.” 

Simultaneously with the calling off of civil 
disobedience, all political prisoners, convicted 
or under-trial, not guilty of violence or 
incitement to violence should be released, 
confiscated properties restored, fines and 
securities refunded. Ordinances repealed and 
officers, resigned or removed on account of 
civil disobedience, desiring to rejoin, should 
be re-instated. Only after a satisfactory 
settlement of these preliminaries, the composi- 
tion of the proposed conference and Congress 
participation could be decided The govern- 
ment’s reply, contained in the Viceroy’s 
letter to the peace- makers dated 28th August, 
1930, was considered unsatisfactory by the 
Congress leaders ; the negotiations broke 
down and civil disobedience movement got a 
fresh impetus. 
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The government, however, proceeded with 
the preparation for the Conference, to which 
it nominated such persons, Indians and 
Europeans, as it thought proper- On the 12th 
November, 1930, the Conference met in St, 
James’ Palace, London, the King presiding, 
with all the splendour the presence of the 
King and Indian ruling chiefs could possibly 
lend to it. As a protest against the unrepre- 
sentative character of the Conference and 
a mark of want of confidence in it, a hartal 
was observed throughout India on that date ; 
and in spite of government’s ban, processions 
were taken out, on which the police, as usual, 
made lathi charges and arrests- The Calcutta 
Corporation adjourned its meeting for the 
day after adopting a resolution emphatically 
condemning the Conference, having regard 
both to its unrepresentative character and 
the circumstances in which it was constituted- 
This Conference was, not the proverbial 
nine days’, but nine weeks’ wonder- The 
“delegates” assembled and talked and dis- 
persed to meet again in fields fresh and 
pastures new. The representatives of the 
British political parties did not commit 
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themselves; the Indian nominees of the govern- 
ment, among whom were some prominent 
public men not belonging to the Congress, 
were in an awkward position. If they agreed 
to a constitution it would not be acceptable to 
India, unless endorsed by the Congress. The- 
Conference concluded on January 19, 1931, 
after the Premier’s declaration defining the 
British policy in India and a message from 
the King, saying that they had opened a new 
chapter in the history of India and hopefully 
looking “forward to an outcome which will 
restore peace and contentment throughout 
India.” 

The Moderates built high hopes upon these 
pronouncements but the people doubted the 
sincerity of the declarations of British states- 
men* This was the inevitable result of 
indiscriminate arrests, convictions after 
trials, not in public courts, but inside jails, 
constant firings and lathi charges by the 
police, rule by that make-believe for a law, 
the Ordinances, and the incarceration of the 
leaders the people loved, in many cases, 
without even the semblance of a trial. All 
terrorism is branded with failure; when even 
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sporadic terrorism by a handful of revolution- 
aries sets people’s face against them, organised 
terrorism by a powerful government is bound 
to create a revulsion of feeling many times 
stronger. It was, therefore, necessary to< 
provide a peaceful atmosphere in India so 
that the government offer should receive- 
that calm and dispassionate examination,; 
which the gravity of the issues involved 
deserved. On 26- January, 1931, the Viceroy 
ordered the unconditional release of all the 
members of the Working Committee, and on 
the following day — the first anniversary of 
the day on which India had taken the vow 
of Independence — about thirty leaders were 
released and notifications declaring Congress 
organisations illegal were withdrawn. The 
released leaders, including (Jandhi, hurried 
to Allahabad where Pt. Moti Lai Nehru was 
lying seriously ill — suffering from a disease 
he had contracted in jail. Though lying 
practically on his death-bed, the aged Pandit 
considered with his friends, the situation in 
the country. His condition grew worse from 
day to day. He was brought to Lucknow 
for treatment. All that human skill could 
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do was done, but in vain and on the 6tb of 
Pebruary, Pt. Moti Lai Nehru passed away— a 
martyr in his country’s cause. His grateful 
countrymen took his coffin in procession by 
road from Lucknow to Allahabad, a distance 
of 145 miles, all the way showering flowers 
on it. Gandhi, the representative of the 
nation, was among the chief mourners. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE LULL (1931) 

The Liberal trio at the London Conference, 
'Sastri, Sapru, and Jayakar had cabled to 
Oandhi an urgent appeal “earnestly begging 
him to postpone decision until we meet.” To 
this Gandhi had agreed. They and some 
other “delegates” on landing immediately 
proceeded to Allahabad where the Working 
Committee was meeting with sorrow-laden 
hearts, but with the deep conviction that out 
of the ashes of Pt. Moti Lai Nehru, New India 
would rise sphinx-like. The strenuous efforts 
of these “delegates”, who had London at 
their feet but were now standing at the 
door-steps of the Working Committee, to 
bring about an amicable settlement between 
the government and the Congress resulted 
in Gandhi asking Lord Irwin for an interview 
which was granted- 
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While Lord Irwin and some of his col- 
leagues were trying their level best ta 
reconcile the Indians, their liberalism found 
little reflection in the official world. Lord 
Irwin, on the one hand, was granting an 
interview to the arch-rebel in order to explore 
avenues of settlement, his subordinates, on the 
other, had ordered school children to turn out 
to watch a British regiment march by ; and 

“no one thought it remarkable, mucli less reprehensi- 
ble, that in the year of grace, 1931, when India is on the 
threshold of responsible government, Englishmen should 
make themselves a party to this silly form of Prus- 
sianism.* 

Gandhi’s own position with regard to the 
Bound Table Conference was explained on 
February 13, the eve of his meeting the 
Round Table Conference “delegates," to Mr* 
Robert Bernays in these words: 

“I see no justification in the Premier's speech for 
calling off the Civil Disobedience movement. I want 
the substance of independence, the British can keep the 
shadow. The Round Table Conference proposals do not 
give me that substance " 

In his opinion “safeguards mean that we are 
still regarded as not flt to govern ourselves.”' 

* Naked Fakir p. 105. 
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He thought the British army was “just an 
army of occupation” swallowing up half the 
revenue; it was unnecessary ; and that New 
Delhi had no relation to Indian villages. He 
complained of the “barbaric method of the 
police”; he did not find “the Viceroy any 
more responsive than his predecessors/’ his 
stiffness and rigidity disappointed Gandhi. 
Asked if the British had contributed nothing 
to India, he smiled and said: 

“I cannot say that the British have contributed 
anything. They have given us a sense of self-disci piine,, 
but we siiould have iiad tliat in any case. Undoubtedly 
ti.ey have given us sanitation, but apart from that, the 
British Raj has been nurtured in rapine and maintained 
by repression.”* 

On receipt of Lord Irwin’s reply, Gandhi 
left for Delhi, travelling, as usual, third class. 
The conversations commenced on the 16th 
February and lasted upto the 4th March “in 
the friendliest possible manner and with 
much sweetness.” The future constitution of 
India was from the very beginning excluded 
from the talk, as Gandhi had refused to 
recognise the necessity for safeguards. Com 
ditions preliminary to a truce, it is believed, 
* Naked Fakir p. 97. 
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formed the only subject of discussion. In 
•order to be able to call off civil disobedience, 
Gandhi demanded enquiry into the alleged 
police outrages, abolition of the salt tax and 
the recognition of the right to peacefully 
picket liquor and foreign cloth shops* On 
the police enquiry, Bernays says that Benn 

“cabled to the Viceroy the saggestion that he 
■should agree to it. 

But Irwin cannot possibly grant it. It would be 
the end of authority in India. I imagine the police 
in the dock at the mercy of a cohort of clever Indian 
lawyers. Police discipline and loyalty, already very 
severely strained, might crack altogether.”* 

On the 1st of March, it seemed as if all was 
up with the conference, the Viceroy having 
refused to put the whole police force of India 
into the dock, and to abolish the salt-tax ; 
peaceful picketing, he thought, was legal now 
but such picketing as went on was anything 
but peaceful. Gandhi stuck to his guns. 
Suddenly, the Viceroy played the Mahatma 
and made a personal appeal to Gandhi, 
admitting his right to police enquiry which 
would lead only to mutual recrimination 

* Naked Fakir p. 156. 
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to forego it, “to let bygones be bygones and 
to come in on the side of peace.” This had 
an instantaneous effect and the two mystics 
were again closeted together to explore 
afresh the avenues of peace. Lord Irwin’s 
policy had failed but his personality now 
triumphed. It was one of the busiest days 
for Gandhi. From 2-30 p. m. to 5 a. m. he was 
engaged in discussion, either with the Viceroy 
or with the Working Committee; twice he 
had to walk from his own lodgings at 
Dr. Ansari’s to the Viceroy’s House, a distance 
of five miles. At last, the truce terms were 
reduced to writing. In the evening, a last 
minute hitch was created by the government 
insisting on its inability to restore to the original 
owners forfeited lands which had passed to 
third parties. Both the parties and their 
respective Cabinets were adamant. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, however, came to the rescue 
and worked out a formula agreeable to both 
the parties. In utter darkness, Sapru went 
all the way from the Viceroy’s House to Dr. 
Ansari’s bungalow and, stumbling over Miss 
Slade’s bed, reached Gandhi’s cot, roused 
him and obtained his approval at 2 o’clock in 
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the morning. At last, at 8 a. m. on the 6th 
March, 1932, the armistice was signed by Lord 
Irwin and Gandhi, the representatives respec- 
tively of the mighty British Empire and the 
starving and half-naked millions of India ; 
and the deep and tortuous game of the Civil 
Service, put to Bernays like this, was lost : 

‘‘We know Gandhi won't co-operaie. I do not like 
these conversations, but one step leads to another. If we 
appealed to Gandhi to come along and help, we had to let 
him out of piison; and we let him out of prison, we had 
to let him consult with the Viceroy. It may all work out 
for the best. He will be inanceuvred in to such a position 
where, if he breaks away, he will alienate all moderate 
sympathy and be left with nothing but a rump of 
irreconcilablfcS.” * 

Bernays says: 

It was a supreme act of statesmanship, first in arran- 
ging the interviews and then in bringing them to a 
triumphant conclusion., .There was no other course than 
to let the Civil Disobedience movement take its dreary 
course. Nothing could have sapped our prestige more 
certainly than that. In that battle we were at a hopeless 
disadvantage. Englishmen can stand up to open rebels. 
They can meet them and beat them at any time. Civil 
Disobedience was something far more subtle and more 
deadly. It was the militant suffragette movement on a 
* Naked Fakir p. 145. 
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g'igantic scale, stripped of its hysteria. It had, in fact, 
this tremendous difference. Tlie militant suflfrafrettes 
•ended by making themselves ridiculous. The disciples of 
non-co-operation, as long as they kept to non-co-operation, 
made the Q-overnment ridiculous. ..Lord Irwin did not 
destroy the prestige of the Governnient. That had gone 
already. He did something to recreate it.’' 

These conversations were very cordial ; 
not unoften, the two august representatives, 
respectively of immense wealth and power 
and abject poverty and. helplessness, laughed 
and joked. The Viceroy would ask Gandhi, 
if he had got his bag packed ready to go to 
jail, adding that he was so popular with the 
governor there that he missed him badly. On 
one occasion, Gandhi left his shawl behind, 
the Viceroy took it to the door, calling after 
Gandhi and remarking that he had not got 
so many clothes on that he could afford to 
leave any behind. Gandhi takes his meal 
before sunset. One evening the conversation 
was prolonged and Miss Slade, clad in grace- 
ful Indian sari, carried to the Viceroy’s House, 
his forty dates and a pint of goat’s milk 
which Gandhi ate in the Viceroy’s study. 
Lady Irwin met Mrs. Gandhi- and advised 
her to feed Gandhi up as he appeared to be 
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underfed* One afternoon, the Viceroy asked 
Gandhi to join him at tea- “Thank you,” said 
Gandhi, unwrapping a paper parcel, “I will 
put some of this legalised salt into my tea to 
remind us of the famous Boston tea-party.” 

Delay has been the curse of the British 
in India. The government did not take 
advantage of the fire of enthusiasm and the 
momentum of good will produced by the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact and immediately called the 
second Round Table Conference. It is true, in 
their own history, the British have never taken 
the right action at the right time, they have 
waited on events and have often blundered 
into the right, but in India they have to deal 
with a highly sensitive people with acute 
minds. Subsequent events marred, to a great 
extent, the salutary effect of the pact. 

Younger politicians were not satisfied 
with the pact. A group of young men 
hooted Gandhi after signing the armistice. 
The older Congress leaders addressed public 
meetings all over the country explaining the 
implications of the truce and canvassing 
support for it. But the continuance of cons- 
piracy cases, the detention of Bengal internees 
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and, lastly, the execution of Bhagat Singh, 
in spite of the universal prayer for mercy, 
coupled with delay in starting any constructive 
work in order to hasten the advent of stoaraj, 
lent support to the view that the government 
were not sincere — a view strengthened by 
Lord Sankey’s speech in Parliament, regard- 
ing the inviolability of the safeguards which 
Gandhi, in his talk with the Viceroy, had 
understood to be open to debate. Gandhi 
had a ‘‘soul movement” and wrote to the 
Viceroy that there was no use his going to 
London, if the most vital of all the questions — 
the question of safeguards — had irrevocably 
been settled. The Viceroy’s reply was 
reassuring and Gandhi proceeded to Karachi 
to attend the Indian National Congress. 

The date of Bhagat Singh’s execution had 
been kept secret, as the authorities were 
“expecting trouble all over India the day 
that Bhagat Singh is hanged.”* All Euro- 
pean women were warned to keep at least for 
10 days within European quarters and other 
elaborate arrangements were made to cope 
with the situation apprehended. On the night 

♦Naked Fakir p. 226. 
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between the 23rd and 24th March, he was 
executed. The next morning the Nationalists 
walked out of the Assembly as a protest. 
This execution made Gandhi’s position at 
Karachi most diflScult. On his arrival at 
Karachi, on 26th March, 1932, some young 
men at the station waved black flags and 
one of them struck at his head with a flag- 
pole, but missed him. In the Congress itself 
there was opposition to Gandhi, but his 
speech in the Subjects Committee on the 
Delhi pact resolution disarmed it> The 
Congress ratified the truce and appointed 
Gandhi as its sole representative to press, 
before the Round Table Conference, the 
National Demand set forth in the Lahore 
resolution. The Congress also adopted a 
momentous resolution enunciating the 
“Fundamental rights of the people” and 
other important reforms in order “to enable 
the masses to realise what swaraj, as conceived 
by the Congress, will mean to them.” 

After the Karachi Congress, the national 
leaders set about implementing the terms of 
the armistice and stiffening the picketing of 
liquor and foreign cloth shops, but they had to 
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meet official opposition almost everywhere. 
Complaints of the breaches of the truce by 
the government began to accumulate. In the 
meantime, Lord Irwin had left India, with 
the parting message : 

thought faith, 

In word wisdom, 

In deed courage — 

So may India be great. 

‘^I can wish India nothing better, and so I would 
say to you, and to all those in this country that I have 
tried to serve — In your thinking, in your speaking, in 
your doing : God be with you/^* 

Lord Willingdon had assumed the Vice- 
royalty, but he lacked the simplicity and 
frankness of Lord Irwin. It was, as Bernays 
eays: 

“all part of Lord Willingdon's policy not to elevate 
Gandhi above the other Indian leaders. He feels strongly 
that the practice of independent negotiation can be 
carried too far.'" 

So, when Gandhi went to Simla in May, 
1931, the authorities first refused permission to 
him to use motor-cars for himself and his friends, 
in spite of his being old and infirm. But on the 
16th May, when he actually reached Simla, 
*Naked Fakir p. 291. 
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the cars were after all permitted, as the autho- 
rities feared a demonstration if he walked and 
the police could not be spared on account 
of Lady Willingdon’s visit to a hospital. 

Gandhi saw the Viceroy; communal pro- 
blem, safeguards and breaches of the truce 
terms were understood to be the subjects of 
conversation. Even the Liberals were now 
alarmed by Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the 
House of Commons. The appalling distress 
of the famishing peasants had made the 
question of land revenue a terribly compli- 
cated one, especially in the United Provinces, 
where the tenantry starve in silence behind 
their mud walls, unnoticed by the govern- 
ment and the landlord. Gandhi stood up for 
them; the government did make some remis- 
sion, but it was not sufficient. The United 
Provinces government was not prepared to 
go further, as, in its view, non-payment was 
due, not to inability, but to a deliberate refusal 
to pay, most of those who did not pay being 
members of the Congress. 

Another wrong move of the government 
which had far-reaching effects subsequently is 
thus described by Robert Bernays: 
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WillingdoD is deliberately trying to end the personal 
negotiation policy so successfully worked by Irwin. He 
■thinks that it is a great mistake to treat Gandhi differ- 
•ently from any other delegate. lu logic, he is right. 
But in practice, I think, it is a mistake No settlement can 
be permanent that does not have his approval... Even 
Sapru — able, charming, eloquent, in every way a big man 
— represents nobody but himself, and would, indeed, 
admit as much. It is vital that personal touch with 
Oandhi should be maintained." * 

However, Gandhi left Simla ready to work 
on the Round Table Conference. 

As the time for Gandhi’s departure for 
England drew near, the situation in the 
country became very serious on account of 
the violation of the truce terms by provincial 
governments. Gandhi, Mrs. Naidu and Pandit 
Malaviya cancelled their passages to London 
provisionally booked for 16th August, 1931; 
and Gandhi sent a long letter to the Viceroy 
containing specific instances of prosecution 
for peaceful picketing on faked charges, non- 
release of political prisoners, realisation of 
fines and continuance of punitive police after 
the truce, failure to restore confiscated pro- 
perty and to reinstate resigned or dismissed 
*Naked Fakir p. 320-1. 
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oflBcials, dispersal of peaceful meetings, coer- 
cion in the realisation of dues from agricul- 
turists who were unable to pay, repression of 
Khudai Khidmatgars, and maltreatment of 
women. 

F or the time it appeared as if all was over 
with the armistice, but suddenly the situation 
underwent kaleidoscopic changes. Lord 
Willingdon hurried back to Simla, cutting 
short his visit to Calcutta. Gandhi, with 
Patel and Nehru, also proceeded there. After 
prolonged and tiresome negotiations, a fresh 
agreement was signed by Lord Willingdon 
and Gandhi, on 27th August, 1951, and letters 
were exchanged between the latter and Mr. 
Emerson, reserving the right of the Congress 
to adopt defensive direct action in case a 
grievance was acutely felt and the govern- 
ment declined to enquire into it. 



CHAPTER XIII 

INDIA’S PLENIPOTENTIARY (1931) 

The last train for Bombay had left Simla 
and the S. S- Rajputana was to sail on the 29th 
August; a special train was, therefore, pro* 
vided for Gandhi. From Delhi to Bombay 
huge crowds besieged the train at all halting 
stations to wish God-speed to the nation’s 
ambassador. At Bombay, the crowd was so 
enormous that Gandhi had to detrain at a 
way-side station and motor to Bombay. He 
proceeded direct to the Azad Maidan to 
address a mammoth meeting from a specially 
erected stadium provided with loud speakers. 
In his speech, Gandhi dwelt on his errand 
and its implications. He said: 

“Crores of people in India do not pet enough food 
to eat. The Congress is trying to better their lot and 
to help the helpless people. 

I am going to London as the delegate of Truth and 
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Non-violence and I am confident in the hope that Truth 
and Non-violence will ultimately triumph in all fullness 
of their glory. 

Looking to the country where I am going and its 
environments and the enormous responsibilities imposed 
on me, I know I should not have accepted the invitation 
to go. But your implicit faith in me is like the mighty 
Himalayas and it will shelter me from all blasts. That 
is ray belief. 

‘T have great faith in God and I believe that in 
His sacred hand are all these developments. Anyone 
who has faith in God can be sure of his success. One 
who is weak and unprotected and goes empty-handed 
will, I am certain, be protected by God. Success lies in 
weakness and humility. Kon- violence is a mighty 
power and that is the only power that will work 
eflfectively against tremendous odds there. 

‘T am going there with tiiat trust but if I return, 
perchance, empty-handed, you should not be dis- 
appointed, If I return, as we hope, after achieving 
success, yo\i should not become proud and haughty. 
Success and failure lie in the hands of God. That is 
certain. I have got to abide by the Congress mandate 
and it is upto you to see that I fulfil it. I promise that 
I will not disappoint you in your trust in me. If I do 
not keep faith with you and do not act in obedience to 
your mandate, you will not only drive me out of the 
Congress but may very rightly take more drastic steps* 
Even if you were to kill me for it, I will only consider 
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;it an act of non-violence and not violence. But 1 do 
not wish to break faith with you or to deceive you in 
any way. How can I deceive the hapless and crippled 
people of India.?” 

On August 29, 1931, Gandhi motored to 
the Mole station through crowded streets 
echoing and re-echoing Mahatma Gandhi kf 
jai." Huge crowds had besieged the station 
and the balconies of the buildings opposite. 
Congress volunteers in their khaddar uni- 
forms and desh-sevikas in k^sari saris, carrying 
national flags, formed the guard of honor 
for the ruler of India’s heart. As Gandhi 
strode up the gangway, he was so profusely 
garlanded that his head was hurried in 
flowers. Amidst the vociferous cheers of a 
crowd that had beaten all record and the 
earnest prayers of the dumb millions of 
India, the Rajputana raised its anchor, carry- 
ing its “precious load.” Gandhi left the 
shores of India with this parting message to 
his countrymen: 

“Thoug'b I see nothing- on the horizon to warrant a 
hope, being a born optimist, I am hoping against hope. 
My faith is in God and He seems to have made the way 
• clear for me to go to London. Therefore, I expect He 
will use me as His instrument for the service of humanity, 
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for to me the service of India is identical with the 
service of humanity...! shall endeavour to represent 
every interest that does not conflict with the interests 
of the dumb millions for whom the Congress predomi- 
nantly exists. 

Throughout the voyage, Gandhi received 
the greatest affection from the crew and the 
passengers. The ears of the whole world 
were turned towards the humming of the 
wireless transmitter of the Rajpaiana- Gandhi 
travelled by the lowest class and with the 
least possible luggage. To his companions 
he said, “We are representatives of the 
poorest country in the world, we have no 
right to go about with costly suit cases;’^ and 
from Aden they sent back seven suit cases 
and cabin trunks. He was the playmate of 
the children, who gathered round him and 
played all sorts of prancks with him. To the 
Captain, Gandhi, the old jail-bird, gave himself 
up as a prisoner. 

One morning, after the usual prayer, in 
answer to a Muslim youth’s request to give,, 
not a theoretical discourse, but his personal 
testimoney on prayer, Gandhi said: 

^‘Prayer has been the saving of my life. Without it 
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I should have been a Innatio long ago. My autobio- 
graphy will tell you, that I have had my fair share of 
the bitterest public and private experiences. They 
threw me into temporary despair, but if I was able to 
get rid of it, it was because ot prayer. As food was 
indispensable for the body, so was prayer indispensable 
for the soul. In fact, food for the body is not so necessary 
as prayer for the soul. For stravation is ofien necessary 
in order to keep the body in health, but there is no 
such thing as prayer-stravation. You cannot possibly 
have a surfeit of prayer. ..Millions of Hindus and 
Musalinans and Christians find their only solace in life 
in prayer. Either you vote them down as liars or self- 
deluded people. Well, then, I will say, that this lying 
has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if that mainstay or 
staff of life, without which I could not bear to live for 
a moment, is to be called a lie... I am not a man of 
learning but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer. I 
am indifferent as to the form. Every one is a law 
unto himself in that respect. But there are some well 
marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks, trodden by the ancient teachers... Let every one 
try and find, that as a result of daily prayer he adds 
something new to his life.’' 

At Aden, the Arabs and the Indians 
presented Gandhi an address and a purse of 

328 guineas- The Resident first declined to 
permit the hoisting of the national flag, but 
on Gandhi’s refusal to receive the address, 
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he consented. There was quite a lot of white 
<5oar8e cloth to be seen at Aden. In his reply 
Gandhi said: 

“The National flag must be given the place of honour 
where Congress representatives are invited... The Congress 
does not stand for isolated independence which may 
•easily become a menace to the world. ..It is my convic- 
tion, that India, numbering one-fifth of the human 
race, becoming free through non-violence and truth, 
can be a great force of service to the whole of mankind. 
On the contrary, India havinc: no voice in her affairs is 
today a menace.” 

Gandhi’s message to the Arabs, “who 
belong to the country of the prophet’s birth” 
was “to make your contribution to the restora- 
tion of the peace between Hindus and Muslims 
in India,” to make Aden dry and to “help 
yourself by making your own cloth”, for 
*■ there is in it nothing derogatory to Islam” 
and “some of the Caliphs led lives which were 
models of simplicity-” 

“On happy occasion crossing Egyptian 
waters,” Madame Zagloul sent “great leader 
of great India my heartiest compliments 
and best wishes, success Indian cause.” The 
Al Balagh, the leading Egyptian journal and 
Nahas Pasha, the President of the Wafd party. 
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which fights for Egyptian independence ^ 
wirelessed greetings and best wishes for 
success. At Suez and Port Said, addresses 
were presented to Gandhi by Indian mer- 
chants and the representative of Nahas Pasha 
conveyed, by word of mouth, welcome and 
best wishes of the iVafd. Except some press 
correspondents, the authorities did not permit 
Egyptians to wait on Gandhi, lest Egypt 
should catch the infection of satyagraha from 
its monster baccillus. 

At Marseilles “the Spiritual Ambassador 
of India” was welcomed by Mademoiselle 
Madeliene Rolland, representing her brother 
who was ill, Mr* C- F. Andrews, Privot and 
the students of Marseilles. 

The students, mostly French, presented 
an address, welcoming Gandhi, “to bring the 
healing balm to the war-weary and exploita- 
tion-blinded nations of Europe.” In his 
reply, Gandhi addressed them as friends and 
fellow-students and explained to them the 
philosophy of non-violence and the necessity of 
character in its followers. In the end he hoped 

“ that the meeting will not be the beginning and 
end of our acquaintance. I hope that this acquaintance 
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wili be the beginning of a living contact between you 
and my countrymen. In a movement, such as we are 
conducting in India, we need the intellectual sympathy 
of the whole world, and if after a careful study of the 
movement and the means employed by us to attain our 
freedom you feel that we deserve your sympathy and 
support, I hope you will not fail to extend that 
sympathy.” 

The journey from Marseilles to Bolougne 
was an unprecedented triumphal march- At 
Paris, the enormous crowd of the Indians 
and the French enthusiastically cheered the 
half-clad representative of India’s nudity ; the 
train had to be detained for a few minutes 
for Gandhi to address the journalists who 
had beseiged him- 

On September 12, 1931, Gandhi reached 
London- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the brain 
of political India, and Mr. F. M- Vincent, 
representing the Secretary of State for India 
and others welcomed Gandhi on landing- 

In London, he was taken to the Friends’ 
Meeting House, in Euston, where London had 
arranged to give its welcome to Gandhi- This 
welcome was a clear demonstration of the 
fact that India’s peaceful war was not a war 
of India against England; it was essentially 
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-a war between the idealists in England and 
India against the military terrorists of 
England backed by landed Indian magnates- 
The streets and pavements around the house 
were seething with humanity, waiting for 
tours in pouring rain, to greet Grand hi in 
his partial nakedness, symbolising the way 
the capitalists of England had stripped India- 
As G-andhi appeared, a thunderous applause 
went forth- The Chairman, Mr. Ijawrence 
Housman, and the members of the Reception 
Committee received Gandhi at the entrance 
and conducted him to the dais amidst deafen- 
ing cheers from the crowd inside the Hall 
and outside it- Welcoming the Guest of the 
Nation, who was the instrument of the 
unification of politics and religion, the Chair- 
man said: 

“In churches we are all sinners, but in politics every 
•one else is a sinner — that is a correct description of our 
•daily life, and Mr. Gandhi has come to call upon us to 
search our hearts and to declare what our religion is."' 

Gandhi thanked them for “a most flat- 
tering and most embarrassing welcome,” said 
that the Congress wanted “unadulterated free- 
dom for the dumb and semi- starved millions 
of India,” and assured them: 
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“I believd in peace, not in a peace which demands^ 
sacrifice of honor, bat in peace which will vindicate 
honor.’' 

He wished 

“it were possible for Englishmen and Englishwomen 
to realise that their budget will not honestly be 
balanced, unless the budget between England and India 
is balanced.” 

Naturally, the die-hard Tory press adopted 
a hostile attitude towards Gaudhi and in 
mendacity out-did the C. I- D. in India. The 
reception, both public and private, accorded 
to Gandhi in England demonstrated a depth 
of affection in which lies hope for the future. 
At Miss Muriel Lester’s insistence, Gandhi 
stayed with her in Kingsley Hall, in a locality 
where “dramas like the submerging of a 
family’s fortunes, the abortive efforts to get 
work, the attempt at suicide, the subsequent 
humiliation and despair are every day being 
enacted.* 

Gandhi, was from morning till night, the 
centre of affection of hundreds of poor men, 
women and children, who surrounded the 
place, merely to have a look at “Gandi, 
merry old Gandi.” His portraits appeared. 

•The Young India p. 282. 
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on the front pages of almost all dailies, with 
the result that even the man in the street 
could recognise him and when his car drew 
near, “waved respectfully or smiled affection- 
ately.’’ For Gandhi’s car London suspended 
all its traffic regulations- Numerous letters 
of welcome, received from liancashire working- 
xneni who were suffering through the action of 
the Indian National Congress, expressed pro- 
found admiration for Gandhi and his philo- 
sophy. A cotton operative wrote: 

“God has chosen you to be his leader, not only for 
the drink-ridden Indians, who have been cruelly treated 
by our infamous drink-traffic, but you are by far our 
greatest leader and the greatest Christian, for all others 
are beaten with the liquor devils. I pray that you will 
be means in His hands of showing our drink-ridden 
nation that all tiiese thousands of drink-hells ([)ubs) 
are kept ^oin^ by the cotton and other workers who 
are fetching the wages out of the mills into the pubs 
and then wanting our brother Indians to purchase our 
goods and keep their country going as well while we 
boose, boose, and boose again.* 

Gandhi must have been surprised to find 
in a military man, General Crozier, an ardent 
admirer of his, who presented him his book 
* The Young India p. 283. 
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*’A Word to Gandhi," containing one of the 
most unanswerable indictments of the British 
government that have ever been written. 

At the invitation of his old friend, Bishop 
Pisher, the author of that interesting and illu- 
minating book, “T’/iaf Strange Little Brown Man 
Gandhi,” proscribed in India, Gandhi made the 
first radio speech of his life on the ideals of 
Indian nationalism, addressed to the unseen 
millions of America. Said he: 

“I personally would wait, ii need be, for ages rather 
than Seek to attain the freedom of my country through 
bloody means. I feel in the innermost recesses of my 
heart, after a political experience extending over an 
unbroken period of close upon thirty-five years, that the 
world is sick unto death of blood-spilling. The world is 
seeking a way out, and I flatter myself with the belief 
that perhaps it will be the privilege of the ancient land 
of India to show that way out to the hungering world. 

He invited “all the great nations of the 
earth to give their hearty co-operation to 
India in her mighty struggle.” 

After this talk, a reporter said to Gandhi, 
“It must have cost Fisher 150 dollars.” Gandhi 
replied with a chuckle, “Wouldn’t you think 
a Bishop would know better than to spend 
that much just to talk to me.” 
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The second Round Table Conference had 
commenced its work when Gandhi arrived. 
The first day when he attended was the day 
of his silence. For eleven long and weary 
weeks the Conference and its sub-committees 
dragged on. There was a down-pour of deaden- 
ing oratory from all sides. The flood of 
oratory itself was strong enough to stem the 
tide of Swaraj, if it could at all have i-isen from 
the English Channel. In answer to George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Does not the Round Table 
Conference try your patience ?’’, Gandhi had 
to confess with sorrow: 

“It requires more than the patience of a Job. The 
whole thing is a huge camouflage and the harangues 
that we are treated to are meant only to mark time. 
Why not, I ask them, make a clean breast and announce 
your policy and let us make our choice? But it does 
not seem to be in the English political nature to do so. 
It must go by round-about and tortuous ways.” 

In his more than three quarters of a dozen 
of pronouncements in the Conference and its 
stib-committees, Gandhi made his position 
clear, without mincing matters, that he stood 
for a full self-governing India nothing short 
of which would satisfy the Congress and the 
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Indian nation it represented and spoke for^ 
and invited the government to lay their cards 
on the table; but the government never did 
so. When the representative character of 
the Congress was questioned by certain, 
members and their voice was echoed by the 
Premier, Gandhi challenged the disputants 
to a referendum — a challenge which, to the 
Premier’s utter discomfiture, remained unac- 
cepted. Gandhi’s pronouncements stood for 
vital principles which the Conference and 
its sub-committees did not at all consider- 
Every fundamental principle was subordi- 
nated to the communal tangle, on the solution 
of which, it was said, future progress of 
the constitutional discussion depended. Tn 
Gandhi it was putting the cart before tho 
horse; but to the British government, aided 
as it was by its own convenient creatures^ 
the communalists it had pitched into “leader- 
ship” never recognised by the people, it was 
a handy excuse to suspend proceedings. 

The net result of this Conference was nO' 
better than that of the first one. The National 
Demand, embodied in the Karachi resolution 
was, if not expressly, at least by clear 
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implication, rejected in every item- In certain 
respects, the recommendations of the first 
Conference were whittled down. For example, 
the scope of the special protection recom- 
mended for British traders by the first 
Conference was widened, as the following two 
extracts bear out: — 

First Conference* 

“At the instance of the British commercial community, 
the principle was generally agreed to that there should 
he no discrimination between the rights of the British 
commercial community, firms and companies, trading 
in India, and the rights of Indian-born subjects, and 
that an appropriate convention based upon reciprocity 
should be entered into for the purpose of guaranteeing 
these rights/' 

Second Conference. 

“The committee are of opinion that no subject of the 
Crown, who may be ordinarily carrying on trade or 
business in British India, should be subject to any 
disability or discrimination, legislative or administrative, 
by reason of his age, descent, religion or place of birth 
in respect to taxation, the holding of property, the 
carrying on of any trade, profession or business, or in 
respect of residence or travel/' 

This discrimination in favour of residents 
not domiciled in India is all the more marked, 
when one recalls the provisions of a British 
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Statute of 1914 regarding British nationality, 
section 26 (1) of which says: 

“Nothing’ in this Act shall take away or abridge 
any power vested in or exerciseable by the legislature 
or Government of any British Possession or affect the 
operation of any law at present in force which has been 
passed in exercise of such a power, or prevent any such 
legislature or Government from treating differently 
different classes of British subjects/* 

British courts have also laid down that 

“from the standpoint of the country of domicile, 
it is undesirable and even perilous to have permanently 
established within territory large numbers of persons 
who do not owe that country permanent allegiance." 

In spite of the depressing atmosphere in 
the Round Table Conference and the strain 
of about twenty hours hard work per day, 
Gandhi not only could keep his temper but 
also retained his subtle humour. Asked by 
Mrs. Miles, if he ever suffered from nerves, 
Gandhi said, “Ask Mrs. Gandhi, she will tell 
you that I am on my best behaviour with tho 
world but not with her.” She replied, “My 
husband is in his best behaviour with me.’*^ 
‘‘Then”, retorted Gandhi, “I am sure Mr. 
Miles has bribed you heavily.” 

While he was waiting for his fellow 
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members in a certain Committee, a news- 
paper artist who was drawing his sketch with 
his permission, asked, “How long do yon 
think it will be before you can convince 
England that India should have her free- 
dom ?’’ Grandhi took the sketch and adding 
a long beard to his clean shaven chin said, 
“That long.” 

In answer to a rather jocular question by a 
friend of Bishop Fisher, why Q-andhi observed 
Monday as a day of silence, he replied: 

“Fred Fisher came over to me early one Monday 
morning; and started talking. He kept it going all day 
and I could not get a word edge-wise. It seemed such 
a pleasant experience not to have to talk at all for a 
whole day that I suddenly decided to adopt it as a habit."’ 

Asked by an English student, why Gandhi 
was “so uncharitable to those who drink,” he 
replied, “Because I am charitable to those 
who suffer from the effects of the curse.” 

Some one asked Gandhi. “Is not the 
charkha a medseival device ?” The reply was: 

were doing many things in the middle ages 
which were quite wise. But if most of us have given 
them up, why accuse me of my wisdom? However 
medseival the device may be, I am not ashamed of adding 
thereby fifty per cent to the income of my imp<jYerished 
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villagers. During the war you produced potatoes and 
fashionable ladies of Lyceum Club iuvited men to stitch 
sleeping suits for the soldiers with plain needle and 
thread. Was it not medseival ? Well, I learnt the 
medseival trick from the ladies of the Lyceum Club.^' 

Sometimes he flared up and burst into a 
blaze, as he did in answering a question as to 
what the chief obstacles in the way of swaraj 
were. 

is the unwillingness of the British officials to 
part with power; or our incapacity to wrest power from 
unwilling hands. Well, you feel sorry that I have not 
given you the expected reply. I want you to understand 
that we can w^rest power in spite of our disunion, and 
if the hands which wield power were willing, our 
disunion would so >11 disappear. You say the British 
are impartial on-lookers. Well, I have had the audacity 
of accusing the Government of India of acting like 
a wedge and of accusing the British Government with 
having appointed a packed conference. We have our 
own communal solution arrived at by the Congress with 
enlightened Musaliiians. But, if unfortunately, some 
Musalmans claiming to represent a majority, are not 
satisfied, and because of that: the Governm^'nt will say 
that they would hold on the chains they have thrown 
round us, I say that we shall simultaneously strike a 
blow to break both the chain and disunion.’'* 

*The Young India, dated 12. November, 1931 p. 351. 
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Ifj as was expected, Gandhi achieved 
little at the Round Table Conference, his 
activities outside brought India and England 
closer together and established contacts, 
which in the long run, are bound to help 
India in her struggle. 

To undertake to describe, however briefly, 
the multifarious activities of Gandhi during 
his twelve weeks’ stay in England, the cordial 
receptions he was accorded in the Universities 
and other educational institutions and settle- 
ments, and the hearty support he received 
lor his mission from all classes of people, 
especially the Church dignitaries and the 
working men, will fill a volume. All that can 
be attempted here is to give only a bird’s- 
eye-view of some of these activities. 

One of the first things Gandhi did on 
reaching England was to address a special 
meeting of Labour M. P’s. in the House of 

Commons, disabusing their 

“minds of the notion that the masses of India are 
enamoured of pax Brittanica. The truth is that they 
•are anxious to throw off the British yoke simply because 
they do not want to starve. And what else can happen 
when in a much more prosperous country like yours 
your Prime Minister does not draw more than 50 times 
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the average per capita income, whereas in India the 
Viceroy gets something like 5,000 times the average 
income of an Indian. And if the average income is so 
low you can understand that the actual income in a 
vast number of cases must be nil.”* 

In his address to the All-Parties meeting 
in the House of Commons, Grandhi stated the 
Indian case, explaining that complete In- 
dependence did not necessarily mean isolation 
and exclude partnership on equal terms. 
Dealing with the safeguards he said: 

Under the present safeguards, 80 per cent, of the 
revenue is to be farmed out to the foreigner and only 
20 per cent, to be left to us from which we are to run 
the departments of education, sanitation, etc. I would 
not touch that Independence. I would far rather remain 
in compulsory subjection and declare myself a rebel 
than that I should take charge of a Government that I 
know is bound to declare itself bankrupt in say five 
or ten years...! would fight with my blood as a civil 
resister and I say I would rather that you took me to 
your jails and gave me lathi blows than pretend to ‘co- 
operate' with you as a slave — which to my humble 
opinion is what is meant by these two safeguards. 

British trade needs no protection, if it is in the 
interests of India. No amount of protection will help 
ity if it is inimical to the interests of India. Rest 

♦ The Young India, dated 8. Oct. 1931, p. 288. 
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assured that the three hundred million partners, when 
the weight is lifted off their shoulders, will be prosperous 
partners, ready to help England not to exploit a single 
individual or a nation but ready to help in partnership 
for the good of all nations. That will be a partnership 
which gods will descend on the earth to witness. That 
will be a partnership worth having and which will 
endure and will render some service to hninanitv.” 

Asked if he thought the Mohammadans 
would devour the Hindus, Gandhi replied, 
“Well, if they do, to be devoured by them will 
not be too great a price to pay for freedom.’’ 

Mr. Andrews had arranged for Gandhi a 
two days’ visit to Lancashire. As in India, 
crowds gathered at stopping places, specially 
near Manchester, and cheered Gandhi lustily. 
At the places he visited, huge crowds lined 
the street, as they do in India. He met the 
employers and the operatives and had long 
discussions with them on Lancashire’s 
relation to India. Gandhi said to them: 

“My nationalism is not so narrow that I should not 
feel for your distress or gloat over it. I do not want 
my country’s happiness at the sacrifice of any other 
country’s happiness. But whilst I say that you are 
hard hit, I am afraid, your distress is not largely due 
tc India. Conditions have been bad for some years and 
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the boycott came only as the last straw... As a nation 
we are pledged to boycott all fc reign cloth, but in case 
of an honourable settlement between England and India, 
t.e. in case of a permanent peace, I should not hesitate 
to give preference to Lancashire cljth to all other 
foreign cloth, to the extent that we may need to supple- 
ment our cloth and on agreed terms...! am pained at 
unemployment here. But here is no starvation or 
semi-starvation. In India we have both. I£ you went 
to the villages of India you would find utter despair in 
the eyes of the villagers; you would find half-starved 
skeletons, living corpses. If India could revive them 
by putting life and food into them in the shape of work, 
India would help the world. ..You have three million 
unemployed, but we have nearly three hundred million 
unemployed for half the year. Your average unemploy- 
ment dole is 70 shillings. Our average income is 
seven shillings and six pence a month... I do believe it is 
a debasing thing for a human b *ing to remain idle and 
to live on doles. ..Imagine, therefore, what a calamity it 
must be to have 300 million unemployed, several 
millions becoming degraded every day for want of 
employment, devoid of self-respect, devoid of faith in 
God.^^ 

The result of Gandhi’s visit was put thus 
by a working man: 

‘‘Something good cannot but come out of this. And 
if nothing good, no evil can come out, and good-will 
certainly is the immediate result. We understand each 
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other now. It is a privilege to have seen Mr. Gandhi, a 
mighty force thrown np by awakening East/' 

Another remarked: 

“I am one of the unemployed, but if I was in India 
I would say the same thing that Mr. Gandhi is saying/' 

Gandhi said of this visit: 

^‘We were prepared for courtesy which we expect 
from all gentlemen, we were even prepared for a little 
bitterness which distress and misunderstanding often 
create; but we found in stead a warmth of affection for 
which we were not prepared. I shall treasure the 
memory of these days to the end of my earthly 
existence " 

In one of his speeches, dealing with the 
position of Indian ruling chiefs, Gandhi said : 

“Ttie princes may have salutes of 21 guns, may have 
titles, palaces and plenty of money to squander, but I 
suggest they are prisoners in their own palaces. Though 
they have power to inflict punishment on their own 
subjects, the sizes of their armies are limited. The uses 
to which their army are put are restricted, so that when 
the Briti.sh government wishes to put its foot down on 
any state, it can do so with ease. Whether these restric- 
tions are for better or for worse, the fact remains that 
these princes are not independent, but impotent, and 
80 at critical moments they dare not take measures they 
would like to take, because residuary powers still exist 
with the British who are the over-lords. My whole soul 
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rises against this state of things, which mast be broken, 
and the spell which the greatest secret corporation of 
the world, namely the Indian Civil Service, has played 
on tts, mast be lifted." 

The Dean of Canterbury invited Gandhi» 
as quite apart from politics, they had one 
great interest in common, that is, religion- 
At the end of the evening service in the 
Cathedral, which Gandhi also joined, the 
Dean offered a special prayer, asking of God 
to give India the ordered liberty that Eng- 
land was enjoying. The Dean looked upon 
Gandhi as St. Francis of Assissi. 

On Gandhi’s visit to Birtninghatn, the 
Head of the Quaker Settlement, thanked God 

“that at this crisis in India’s history and in world 
affairs, He has raised up a prophet with such gifts of 
moral leadership as you possess. 

Gandhi appealed to Christian England, 
feelinar certain that 

“If Christian England realised the tragedy of the 
wrong perpetrated by the British in Iiidia, it would rise 
up like one man against it.” 

Some of the educational centres Gandhi 
visited were Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, Not- 
tingham, and the London School of Econo- 
mics. The Professors, the students and often 
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■even the alumni welcomed Gandhi, honestly 
tried to understand him and express their 
sympathy with the cause he represented. This 
cordial contact with the England of tomorrow, 
and its makers augurs well for the future. 

Gandhi’s sixty-third birthday was a day of 
great rejoicings in the Kingsley Hall and 
outside. The little children, who played every 
day with ‘‘dear uncle Gandhi” presented him 
sweets and toys- The Independent Labour 
Party, the Indian National Congress League, 
and the Gandhi Society organised, in West- 
minster Palace, a lunch consisting entirely 
of fruits and nuts. Mr* Fenner Brock way, 
the chairman of these organisations, in a 
felicitous speech, congratulating Gandhi on 
his birthday, said : 

“Today’s birthday party is given, beoanse those who 
are present feel towards Gandhiji as comrades and 
friends. This feeling of comradeship was even greater 
during the Civil Disobedience movement.’’ 

Replying, Gandhi said: 

“Ever since I came to London I have experienced 
nothing but friendliness and genuine affection. Every 
day I have been making new friends. But, you have 
reminded me that you have been my friends in need, 
which eurely means friends indeed. When it appeared 
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as though the Congress might be abandoned by every- 
body on earth, you stood by the Congress firmly 
accepting the Congress position as your own/’ 

Referriag to the fare on the table, he 
remarked : 

“it is imagined that you have attended a lunch. 
My sympathies are wholly with you. I am accustomed 
to English lunches not through the taste but through 
the eyes, and when I saw this fruit-laden table, I realised 
what a sacrifice it was for you to take what is an 
apology for a luncheon." 

He assured the audience : 

“India does not want to spill her rulers’ blood in 
her pursuit of freedom. But I must tell you that she 
does not hesitate to spill a whole Ganges-ful of her own 
blood in order to vindicate the claim for the freedom 
which has been so long delayed.” 

An old English spinning-wheel was pre- 
sented to him on behalf of an unknown 
Swedish lady. When this charkha w’as brought 
to Gandhi’s residence, his guardian detectives 
took it for something resembling an Indian 
machine-gun and would not allow it to be 
taken inside to Gandhi till they had satisfied 
themselves. 

Gandhi received an invitation to a recep- 
tion in the Buckingham Palace, about which 
he said: 
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“I »in feeling so heart-sick and sore over the happen- 
ings in India that 1 have no heart in attending such 
functions, and if I had come in my own right I should 
not have hestitated to come to a decision. But, as I am 
a guest, I am hesitating; I can do nothing hastily. I 
have every moment to consider the morality of the 
thing and not the legality." 

The morality of the thing decided him 
to go. He intimated in a courteous letter of 
thanks to the Chamberlain that he and his 
friends would attend the reception in their 
usual dress. On 6th November, Gandhi met 
the King for the first time since he had pre- 
sented to His Majesty, on behalf of the Indian 
community, an address thirty years ago, 
when the King was the Duke of Cornwall. 
Immense crowds gathered at the Palace 
gate to greet Gandhi. As his motor arrived, 
there was vociferous cheering and, as the 
press report goes, the sentries at the gate pre- 
sented arms. He had animated conversation 
with Their Majesties for five minutes. After 
his return from the Palace, some one referred 
to Gandhi’s scanty dress. With an amused 
twinkle in his eyes, he said, “The King had 
enough on for both of us.” 

On account of the shortness of time at his 
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disposal, Gandhi could not accept invitations 
to visit Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Austria, 
Spain and America. 

The Round Table Conference had finished. 
It had not only finished but failed, and failed 
because, in the words of Gandhi, 

“It contains not real representatives of the nation, 
but merely supposed representatives. It is a packed 
house. I, who am representing over ninety per cent 
of the Indian population, am pitted against 149 or 
whatever the number of other delegates. So how can 
I prove that I overshadow the other 149? Immediately 
I make good the claim, you will see that my task before 
the Conference and the British Ministers will be easier. 
Unless I prove that the Congress represents the bulk 
of the people, I must go back and re-start Civil Dis- 
obedience. The Congress undertakes to take charge of 
the new Government of India, and if it does not get it 
by negotiation, it will get it by self-suffering, to avoid 
which I have been brought here by Lord Irwin.’' 

To an Englishman asking if settlement 
was made impossible by disagreement among 
Indian representatives, Gandhi replied: 

“1 know you have been taught to think like that; you 
cannot shake off the spell of that hypnotic suggestion. 

My case is that alien rulers have ruled India on the 
principle of ‘‘Divide and Rule." No alten Imperial 
rule could go on in India unless the rulers now coquetted 
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ivith one and then with the other party. We will 
<5ontinue to be divided so long as the wedge of foreign 
rule remains there, and sinks deeper and deeper. That 
is the way of the wedge. But take out the wedge and 
the split parts will instantly come together and unite. 

Again, the attainment of unity has been rendered a 
task of herculean difficulty by the composition of the 
Conference itself as all the delegates here are nominated, 
none of them is duly elected. We are responsible to 
nobody, we have no constituency to appeal to. 

Again, we are reminded that unless we agree among 
ourselves on the communal issue, no progress is possible. 
In the very nature of the things, therefore, each pulls it 
a different way and to exact the utmost he can. 

Again, while the delegates arci called upon to present 
an agreed communal solution, they are not told what 
they would get if they agree and so the incentive that 
could liave made agreement beforehand possible is 
killed at the very start, rendering agreement very 
nearly impossible. Let the Government declare that 
they are going to withdraw from India whether Indians 
agreed or not and you will see that we shall then soon 
agree. The fact of the matter is that no one feels that 
he is going to get real live liberty. What is offered is 
•simply a share in the power of bureaucracy to exploit 
India and this sets up an apple of discord in our midst. 

If the Government at all meant business it would 
unhesitatingly accept my suggestion, viz, to appoint a 
judicial tribunal to decide the communal question at 
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issue. If this is done, there is every possibility of an* 
agreed solution being reached, without the intervention 
of the judicial tribunal. 

Alien ruleis;like;a foreign matter in an organic body. 
Remove the poison and the body will at once start 
recuperating. It is preposterous to suggest that the 
British Government would be abdicating its function^ 
if it withdraws from India. The only function that it 
is fulfilling today is of exploiting India. Let Britain 
cease to exploit India and India will immediately revive 
economically.^' 

The failure of the Conference, coupled 
with the promulgation of the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, showed to Gandhi that on the part 
of the government there was 

“no readiness to part with power; the;' little res- 
ponsibility promised is a shadow and our difficulty^in 
working under the handicaps, would be cited as evidence 
against us.” 



CHAPTER XIV 

PRISONER OF WAR (1931-1932) 

Gandhi left London on the 6th December, 
with an enthusiastic and unprecedented send- 
off, by a large crowd of Indians and English- 
men. mostly adorning Gandhi caps, and 
singing “Auld Lang Syne” and “For He’s a 
jolly good fellow.” As the train steamed off, 
with Gandhi at the window of his third class 
carriage, smilingly acknowledging the kind- 
ness of the people, the cries of “Sanofe Mataram' 
and ^'Mahatma Gandhi ki j°i" rent the skies, as 
they do in India when Gandhi goes out. 

He left the shores of England with these 
words on his lips : 

“I am glad to be returning to India, but sorry to 
have to leave England. That is my happy condition... 
The English people should believe me when I say that 
if it falls to my lot to fight them, I will be engaged in 
a fight never out of hatred, but most surely out of love, 
«veii as I have fought some of my dearest relations. 
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Hence I am determined to make every effort to continue 
co-operation as far as it is consistent with national self- 
respect.’' 

His parting message, published by the 
Commonwealth of India League, says : 

^^The Congress demands complete independence, 
including control of defence forces, external affairs and 
finance, not excluding equal partnership with Britain, 
determinable at the instance of either party, subject to 
a discharge or adjustment of mutual obligations. 

The Congress will accept safeguards in the interests 
of India and is willing to take over all the legitimate 
obligations subject to the examination by an impartial 
tribunal. 

The Congress is committed to a purely national 
solution of the question of minorities, but will, if neces- 
sary, accept the principle of special reservation of seats 
in the Legislatures for the Moslems and the Sikhs as a 
necessary evil for historic reasons. 

The cause of the ‘untouchables’ will be a special 
care of the Congress and it would be unjust to treat 
them separately and thus give ‘untouchability’ a legal 
status when every attempt is being made to abolish the 
evil altogether. 

“No political disability will be placed on any one on 
the ground of race, creed or colour, and the Congress, 
being wedded to adult franchise, there should be no 
diflSculty in representatives of any minority getting 
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elected to the legislatures on the strength of national 
service.’^ 

Says Gandhi : 

^‘Though 1 approached the visit in fear and trembl- 
ing I am not sorry for having gone there. It brought 
me in touch with the responsible English men and 
women as also with the man in the street. This ex- 
perience will be of in-estimable value in future, whether 
we have to put up a fight again or not. It is no small 
matter to know with whom you are fighting or dealing.^^ 

He was certain that, 

‘^India will have to go through the fiery ordeal 
before Englishmen can be made to say : ‘We are sorry, 
we did not do what we should have done long before.' 
A strong nation would not succumb so easily as we 
might imagine. And as one wedded to non-violence, I 
should not have England compelled to yield anything 
without a will, England must be convinced that it is 
good for her to yield and for India to win her freedom, 
before she actually surrenders power.'' 

Asked if he still believed in the good faith 
of England, he replied : 

“I believe in the good faith of England to the extent 
that I believe in the good faith of human nature. I 
believe that the sum total of the energy of mankind is 
not to bring us down but to lift us up, and that is the 
result of the definite, if unconscious, working of the law 
of lov e. The fact that mankind persists shows that 
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cohesive force is greater than the disruptive force, 
centripetal force greater than centrifugal. And in as 
much as I know only of the poetry of love, you should 
not be surprised that I trust the English people.” 

The few hours G-andhi intended to spend 
in Paris were expected to be hours of rest, 
but as he landed, a large crowd of French- 
men, other foreigners and Indians received 
him with rousing cheers. Escorted by police 
men through the huge welcoming crowd, 
Gandhi could not avoid the attack of press 
correspondents and movie-tone company 
camera-men. In his hotel he was given a 
reception and a purse of £ 600 by the Indians 
of Paris. In the evening) seated on a table like 
the Buddha, in the biggest cinema in the city, 
Gandhi spoke to the citizens of Paris who had 
filled the hall to its utmost capacity. 

On the morning of 6. December, 1931, 
Gandhi left for village Villeneuve in Swit- 
zerland, where on the bank of the lake, 
surrounded by the snow-clad Alps, in quiet 
seclusion lives M Romain Rolland, a volun- 
tary exile, 

“tired of all the world has shown him, tormented 
by the forces of darkness that threaten to engulf Euro- 
pean civilisation, and giving ail his nights and days 
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-to seeking a solution for the salvaging of that 
•civilisation.”* 

This pilgrimage was twice projected and 
cancelled though both, Gandhi and Rolland, 
hungered to meet each other. The meeting 
of these two kindred spirits it is impossible 
for the pen to describe. Rolland talked of 
truth and non-violence as he alone could talk; 
and exclaiming, 

“How I wish I was twenty years younger, so that I 
might have carried on a fierce battle against the disrup- 
tive forces,” he drew near Gandhi and clasped his 
hands and held them tight for a while, fixing the gaze 
of his wonderful blue eyes on Gandhiji, like a lover 
cn a loved one.”* 

Gandhi spent about a week with M. 
Rolland. The Swiss villagers overwhelmed 
Gandhi with affection. They travelled long 
distances to see him and make him loving 
gifts, some presenting flowers, some singing 
him songs, some playing at violin every 
morning at breakfast. A woman put in 
Mr. Desai’s hand an envelope containing a 
flve franc piece and the message, “A little gift 
for one of your very poor Indian women from 
*The Young India of 31. Dec. '31 p. 425. 
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a Swiss work- woman.” Another envelope- 
contained a twenty franc note and the letter: 

“I must make the sorrow of the Indian people my 
own..., I know what a heavy burden you are carrying 
and yet I cannot do otherwise but get you from the 
bottom of my heart to pray for us, for Switzerland and 
for the whole of this sad Europe.’' 

An eighty years’ old woman, weaving mats 
from strips of rags, aroused his great interest 
and he himself took a hand at the loom. 

G-andhi also met Pierre Ceresole and his 
group. He is the son of a member of the 
Swiss Cabinet, who left him considerable 
property, all of which he gave away to the- 
state. He is the organiser of an International 
Service Civile — a pacifist organisation to help 
people in distress, in order to wean them 
from international strife. He has about 800 
persons, representing thirty nationalities, 
working in his Army of Peace, He said to 
Gandhi, 

“I started work without any organisation, and I have- 
never been in want of money. Money has come in 
some shape or another; and even our government, with 
whom I was once not in favour, renders us considerable- 
help."* 

* The Young India dated 31. Dec. 1931 p. 425-6. 
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Told that pacifists, like Einstien, advised 
people to decline to render military service^ 
Gandhi said: 

^^Merely to refuse military service is not enough. 
To refuse to render military service, when the particular 
time arrives, is to do the thing after all the time for 
combating the evil is practically gone. Military service 
is only a symptom oE the disease which is deeper. I 
suggest to you that those who are not on the register 
of military service are equally participating in the 
crime, if they support the state otherwise. He or she 
who supports a state organised in the military way — 
whether directly or indirectly — participates in the sin. 
Each man, old or young, takes part in the sin by con- 
tributing to the maintenance of the state by paying the 
taxes.'’ 

On this Pierre Ceresole exclaimed, “We 
represent our truth, you represent the truth.” 

Some one asked Gandhi what he thought 
of the International Red Cross Society, 
organised in Switzerland; he gave the 
characteristic reply: 

‘‘I am ashamed to have to own that I do not know 
the history of this wonderful and magnificent organisa- 
tion. If it has saved prisoners by the thousands, my 
head bows before it. But having paid this tribute, 
may I say that this organisation should cease to think 
pf giving relief after the war but think of giving relief 
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without the war. If war had no redeeming feature, no 
courage and heroism behind it, it would be a despicable 
thing, and would not need speeches to destroy it. But 
what I would suggest to you is infinitely nobler than 
war in all its branches, including Red Cro s Organisation. 
Believe me there are many more million prisoners — 
slaves of their passions and conditions of life — and 
believe me that there are millions wounded by their 
own folly, and millions of wrecked homes on the face 
of the earth. The peace societies of to-morrow would, 
therefore, have enough work cut out for them when 
they take up international service and may Switzer- 
land give the lead to the world in this great task/^ 

The conscientious objectors gave Gandhi 
a wonderful welcome in a church. The 
touching address said: 

^‘We are afraid of the unknown, prison, responsibility, 
death. You know no fear. We have get the Sermon 
on the Mount on our lips. You have got it in your 
heart and are living it. Welcome in our midst and 
teach us to live more dedicated lives/^ 

In this meeting, asked why he regarded 
God as truth, Gandhi gave a long discourse 
proving God is Truth and Truth is God. For 
him truth is, “what the voice within tells 
you.” But 

“Just as for conducting scientific experiments there 
is an indispensable scientific course of instruction, in 
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the same way strict preliminary discipline is neceS'^ary 
to qualify a person to make experiments in the spiritual 
realm. Every one should, therefore, realise his limita- 
tions before he speaks of his inner voice." 

This discipline consists of the five vows of 
truth, purity, non-violence, poverty and non- 
possession and of several other conditions, 

the most important of which is humility, for 

“truth is not to be found by anybody who has not 
got an abundant sense of humility. If you would swim 
on the bosom of the ocean of Truth yon must reduce 
yourself to a zero." 

At Geneva, over two thousand people 
assembled in the Victoria Hall to listen to 
Gandhi at the lunch hour, at the sacrifice of 
their meal. Speaking on the League of 
Nations, he said: 

“You have in this city of yours the central office of 
the League of Nations. That League is expected to 
perform wonders. It is expected to replace war, and 
by its own power, to arbitrate between nations who 
might liave differences amongst themselves. But it has^ 
always seemed to me that the League lacks the necessary 
sanctions. It depends, as it has to, largely if not 
exclusively, for its decisions to be effective, on the good 
will of the nations concerned. I venture to suggest 
io you that the means we have adopted in India 
supply the neoes^ry sanction, not only to a body like 
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the League of Nations, but to any voluntary body or 
Association that would take up this great cause of the 
peace of the world.” 

On the 11. December, Gandhi crossed the 
Swiss frontier and on a friend’s insistance, 
proceeded to Rome in a reserved third class 
compartment. At Milan, the authorities 
offered a first class carriage free and it was 
accepted. Two orientalists of note presented 
bim their books, with the words, 

^ “to Gandhi, devoted to the welfare 

of the whole creation,” and 

‘‘many obeisances to Gandhi, the hi 4 h 
souled,” inscribed on them. 

Next morning Gandhi reached Rome. He 
was the recipient of overflowing affection, 
not only from his host General Moris, a friend 
of Rolland and formerly head of civil aviation 
in Italy and the countless friends who met 
at the General’s house, but also from the 
crowds that followed him wherever he went. 
He met Mussolini, and the members of the 
government. They all seemed interested in 
India’s experiment with non-violence. 

Gandhi gave about two hours to th© 
Vatican. Gandhi stood in silence before a 
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statue of Jesus on the Cross, “which is capable 
of moving the stoniest heart,” circumambu- 
lated it and said, “ One can’t help being 
moved to tears-” After the visit, Gandhi, 
referring to the statue, said: 

“And what would not I have given to be able to bow 
my head before the living image at the Vatican of Christ 
crucified? It was not without a wrench that I could 
tear myself away from that scene of living tragedy. 
I saw there at once that nations, like individuals, could 
only be made through the agony of the Cross and in no 
other way. Joy comes not out of infliction of pain on 
others but out of pain voluntarily borne by oneself.” 

Another sculpture that arrested his atten- 
tion was a giant man with prosperity in one 
hand and ears of corn in another, and nume- 
rous little urchins dancing on his massive 
body. “It is Ganges, ” exclaimed Gandhi. 

A daughter of Tolstoy, full of energy and 
spirit, in spite of the weight of years, sought 
him out and said, 

“I have been long looking forward to an opportunity 
of meeting you. If my father had been alive he would 
have been delighted to hear of your non-violent battle 
for freedom.” 

Gandhi enquired if she was the daughter 
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who wrote that famous letter of her father to- 
him, but that was another daughter. 

Shortly before his departure for Brindisi, 
Gandhi had a surprise visit from Princess- 
Maria, the youngest daughter of the Italian 
king. She talked with Gandhi for half an 
hour. She also attended his evening prayer. 

On 14. December, 1931, Gandhi sailed from 
Brindisi by the Pilsna. As he was climbing 
the ladder to embark on the boat, the follow- 
ing address was read out to him: 

“Mahatma! History and Art Amateurs’ Association 
in Brindisi bows to you. And as in 1925 to your great 
friend Rabindranath Tagore it offered to drink in a 
cup of the fifth century before Christian era, in the 
same manner and in the same cup it is offering you 
milk, your daily food, from which you have the vigour 
for your apostolate of redemption and justice." 

“Is the milk goat’s milk ?’’ Gandhi smi- 
lingly asked. “It is goat’s milk, it is goat’s 
milk,” several voices shouted ip Italian. And 
Gandhi drank the milk out of that cup of 
the fifth .century before Christ. 

Gandhi landed at Bombay on 28. Decem- 
ber 1931. On the last day at sea, Gandhi 
,to Reuter’s correspondept, what he had 
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emphasised in his utterances and writings 
after leaving England : 

As I approach tlie shores of India I am weighed 
down with a sense ot tremendous responsibility even as 
I was upon approaching London. Only, this time the 
responsibility is a thousandfold greater. I shall there- 
fore take no hesty step. I shall exhaust every resource 
at my disposal, before advising India once more to go 
through the fire of suffering. 

I am constantly praying for God's guidance. I know 
He will not fail me, if I remain true to my creed. Thank 
God, my faith in truth and non-violence for national 
purposes has become strengthened by my European 
visit, if there was any room for further strengthening. 
I have no other end to serve in this life. 

The crowds at the pier and on the whole 
route to Gandhi’s residence gave him an 
enthusiastic reception unparalleled in the 
history of Bombay. In the evening, he 
addressed, at the Azad Maidan, a meeting in 
size unequalled in the history of mammoth 
meetings. Welcoming Gandhi on behalf of 
the nation, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Congress 
President, said : 

“Mahatmaji, you have returned empty-handed. But 
we are not sorry for it. You went against your own 
wishes in deference to our wishes. You have now 
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demonstrated to the world more strongly than ever 
the determination of India to be free.” 

Referring to the news, he received on 
landing, of the arrest of Jawahar Lai Nehru 
and Sherwani, for leaving their respective 
places of residence to attend the Working 
Committee meeting at Bombay, and of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, whose only offence was 
that he converted a turbulent martial people 
with an unbroken record of fighting, to the 
creed of non-violence without destroying fear- 
lessness, strength and manliness and to the 
firing at Peshawar resulting in the death of 
innocent and unarmed persons, Gandhi said : 

I take it that these are all Christmas gifts from 
Lord Wiiliiigdon, our Christian Viceroy. For, is it not 
a custom during Christinas to exchange greetings and 
gifts. Soiueihing had to be given me and this is what 
I have got.” 

With regard to the future he said : 

“I repeat again, I had hoped that it would be possible 
to find a way to co-operate with the Gr<'vernment. I 
will even now do my best to find the way out. But 
I must admit the signs that I have noticed have consi- 
derably weakened my hopes. And if ever we have to 
fight, we should be prepared to do our utmost. Ours 
is a fight, in which one and all can join. It is a fight 
ot court sufferings. It is a struggle to give life and not 
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to take life. In this stragrgle even children can play a 
part. Last year we faced lathis, but this time we must 
be prepared to face buUets. I do not wish tliat the 
Pathans in the Frontier alone should court bullets. If 
bullets are to be faced, Bombay and Gujerat also must 
take tlieir share. I had said in London that if we have 
to offer even a million lives for achieving freedom, I 
would be prepared for sacrifice without the least com- 
punction. I believe that we must get rid of the fear 
of death, and when we have to court death, we must 
embrace it as we embrace a friend. But in spite of our 
readiness to offer our lives, we must see to it that not 
even a hair of an Englishman is hurt. We must hope 
that bv our sacrifice we shall be able to bring about a 
change of he^rfc in the same Englishman who strikes us " 

At ni^ht, frandhi was the guest of honour 
at a meeting of the Welfare of India League 
presided over by Sir Stanley Reid. Gandhi 
originally intended to speak on his experiences 
in England, but the situation created in India 
by repression weighed him down and he 
confined his address to it and ended by 
saying : 

‘d am dying for co-operation and shall not rest till 
I have explored all avenues. I appeal to you English 
men and women to ponder over the facts I have placed 
before you tonight and do your bit for creating an 
atmosphere of love and peace in this country." 
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The next three or four days were very 
important days in the history of British India. 
The Congress Working Committee met to 
hear G-andhi’s report and consider it and the 
situation created in the country by the promul- 
gation, by Lord Willingdon, of thirteen Ordin- 
ances, “more drastic,” as Winston Churchill 
said, “than any that were required since the 
Mutiny,” the sending of Congress leaders to 
jail and the shooting of innocent men in the 
Frontier Province. G-andhi wired to the 
Viceroy seeking an interview, but Lord 
Willingdon refused. British Imperialism, 
confident of its strength in brute force thus 
spurned the appeal of Indian poverty for 
mutual understanding and good-will at a 
time when it was professed that India was 
about to embark on a big constitutional 
advance- The Working Committee passed a 
number of resolutions on the matters before 
it and called upon the nation to resume civil 
disobedience under very strict rules it framed 
80 as to ensure non-violence and protect 
non-combatants from harm- It also invited 
“the free people of the world and their Governments 
to watch and study the progress of the movement 
and if they are convinced of the iustness of the unique- 
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means adopted by the Congress for reaching the national 
goal, to give to the movement their enlightened support 
in a greater and more effective measure than heretofore 

opining that, 

“tlie non-violent method adopted by the Congress 
gives it a world-wide importance and if the method 
becomes demonstrably successful it is likely to furnish 
an effective moral equivalent for war and thus make a 
lasting contribution to the progress of humanity groan- 
ing under the dead weight of armaments/’* 

Thus the new year began with resump- 
tion of hostilities between Imperialism and 
Soul-force. Amazing was the response from 
the people. Even the loyalists were consi- 
derably agitated, and those who so far kept 
out of politics felt that they could keep out 
no more. Deputation after deputation from 
various bodies waited on Gandhi with offers 
of help. Many Europeans were ashamed of 
the Viceroy’s reply. 

Gandhi was unperturbed. While arrests 
were being made in hundreds and thousands 
throughout the country and he himself was 
expecting arrest every moment, he despatched 
presents for the English detectives who 
guarded him in England and on the continent. 

•Young India, dated I4th January, 1932, p. 20. 
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The Welfare of India League satisfied itself 
that Gandhi had an open mind and wired ta 
the Viceroy to grant him an interview, but 
with no result. Leading Liberals also tried, 
but failed. The government had made up its 
mind to pile blunder upon blunder. 

On the morning of 3rd January, 1932, in 
his prayer meeting, Gandhi delivered this 
message to his people : 

^^You have been my companions in these prayers 
for some days, and now that the struggle is resumed 
again and I may be taken away any moment, I hope 
you will continue to have your prayers regularly morn- 
ing and evening. Let it become a daily obligatory ritual 
for you. Prayer plays a large part in a self-purificatory 
sacrifice and you will see that it will be veritable cow 
of plenty for you, and will make your way clear. Ihe 
more you apply yourselves to it, the more fearlessness 
you will experience in daily life, for fearlessness is a 
sign and symbol of self purification. I do not know a 
man or a woman who was on the path of self-purification 
and was still obsessed by fear. Generally, there are two 
kinds of fear in men's minds, fear of death and fear of 
material possessions, A man of prayer and self-purifi- 
cation will shed the fear of death and embrace death as 
a boon companion and will regard all earthly possessions 
as fleeting and of no account. He will see that he has 
no right to possess wealth when misery and pauperism 
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Stalk the land and when there are millions who have to 
jKo without a meal. 

No power on earth can subdue a man who has shed 
these two fears. But, for that purpose, the prayer should 
be a thing of the heart and not a thing of outward 
demonstration. It must take us daily nearer to God, 
and a prayerful man is sure to have his hearl^s desire 
fulfilled, for the simple reason that he will never have 
an improper desire. Continue this ritual and you will 
shed lustre not only on your city but on our country. 
I hope this brief prayer of mine will find a lodgment in 
your hearts.” 

At night when everybody was in bed, the 
police chief asked for control of the telephone 
and stopped all egress from and ingress to 
Gandhi’s residence, Gandhi simply smiled 
when Devadas, his son, woke him up and told 
him that the escort to take him to His 
Majesty’s Guest-house had arrived. Gandhi 
wrote out this message for the nation: 

“Infinite is God's mercy. Never swerve from truth 
and non violence, never turn your back and sacrifice 
your lives and all to win Swaraj,** 

It was Gandhi’s day of silence. To Father 
El win, sitting close by, he wrote: 

am glad you have come. I would like you 
yourself to tell your countrymen (Englishmen) that I 
love them even as I love my own countrymen. I have 
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never done anything towards them in hatred or inalioe, 
and, God willing, I shall never do anything in that 
manner in futare. 

I am acting not differently towards them now from 
what I have done under similar circumstances tow'ards 
my own kith and kin.” 

Gandhi was arrested under the ancient, 
rusty Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 under 
which any person, howsoever innocent, can 
be arrested and detained indefinitely without 
assiornincT any reason. 

The government clapped Gandhi into jail 
because it regarded him as a menace to peace. 
Bat wrote Gandhi: 

“For me piitriotisin is the snme as humanity. I am 
patriotic because I am human and humane. My 
patriotism is not exclusive. I will not hurt England 
or Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no place 
in my scheme of life." 

When Gandhi was free and his movement 
was at its height, all crime had touched the 
lowest point ; since his incarceration crimes 
not only of terrorism, but also of theft and 
dacoity, have been on the increase. Gandhi 
free is a great asset for peace, he has 
“awakened the Indian people to a national 
ethical system.”* He is the greatest bulwark 

* Gandhi, the Holy Man p. 146. 
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•against the great modern incentive to force, 
Bolshevism, hovering over the world. Though 
he has dedicated his life to the service of the 
poor, when Arthur Holitscher drew his atten- 
tion to the injuries inflicted by capitalism 
adding that this evil could only be destroyed 
by force, Gandhi replied : 

•‘I would not (iestroy capitalism, I would only clniuge 
its tenij)Orary form — its essence I cannot destroy, because 
I offer it no resistance.”* 

To M. N. Roy, he said : 

“I believe in tbe conversion of humanity, not in its 
destruction. ..Tiie faith of Bobhevism is ruthless self- 
indulgence, whereas sati/agraha means self-restraint." 

His imprisonment has shocked the Chris- 
tian world. The Bishop of Madras frankly 
confessed 

“although it deeply grieves me to say it, that I see 
in Mr. Gandhi, the patient sufferer for the cause of 
righteousness and mercy, a true representative oi the 
■crucified saviour than the men who have thrown him into 
jirison yet call themselves by the name of Cnrist.” J 

* Ibid p. 120. 

t Ibid p. 120. 

J Ibid p. 43. 



CHAPTER XV 

UPLIFT OF THE DOWN-TRODDEN (1932-1933) 

While in London, Gandhi discovered that 
the British government was playing with 
India with a loaded dice. Without laying its- 
cards on the table the government, backed 
by the Round Tablers it had selected mostly 
for the well-known extremism of their com- 
munal bias and the lack of sacrifice for the 
country, insisted on the settlement of the 
minorities question as a condition precedent to 
further progress, in utter disregard of its own 
and India’s responsibility as signatories to the 
minorities pact of the League of Nations. 
When he found that a “perpetual bar sinister”" 
was sought to be created against a section of 
the Hindus and fleeting social untouchability 
was going to be perpetuated as political 
untouchability, he declared 
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"with all the emphasis I can command that if I was- 
the only person to resist this thing, I will resist it with 
my life." 

On his return to India, he had hoped “to 
mobilize public opinion against separate 
electorates, at any rate for the Depressed 
classes. But it was not to be.” 

When the British government’s decision 
on the communal question was imminent, 
Gandhi wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare, on the 
11. March, 1932 saying, 

“Separate electorate is harmful for them and for 
Hinduism whatever it may be from the purely political 
standpoint... So far as Hinduism is concerned, separate 
electorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it... 

...I, therefore, respectfully inform His Majesty'.^ 
Government that in the event of their decision creating 
separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must 
fast unto death,” 

even at the cost of causing grave embar- 
rassment to the government, and of being 
accused of introducing into the political field 
methods which may be regarded hysterical, 
if not worse But 

“All I can urge in defence is that, for me, the con- 
tea, plated step is not a method, it is a part of my being. 
It is a call of conscience which I dare not disobey, even 
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though it may cost whatever reputation for sanity I 
may possess.” 

Gandhi also informed him of the possi- 
bility, not remote, of another similar fast 
against government terrorism, under which 

“Botli English and Indian officials are brutalised. The 
latter, high and low, are becoming demoralised by reason 
of Government regarding as meritorious disloyalty to 
the jieople and inhuman conduct towards their own 
kith and kin. The former are becoming cowed down. 
Free speech has been stifled. Goondaimi is being 
practi.-^ed in the name of law and order; women, who 
have come our for public service, stand in fear of their 
honour being insulted.” 

On April 13, 1932, the Secretary of State 
replied that the government decision would 
be given after they had taken into account, 
the view of the Franchise Committee they 
had appointed, “and the views that you and 
those who think with you have so forcibly 
expressed.” 

For over four months, the British govern- 
ment slept over this correspondence. In 
fact, suggestions in the daily press that 
the government was in correspondence with 
Gandhi were officially contradicted. The 
public in India and in England was quite 
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ignorant of the fiery ordeal Q-andhi wag to 
pass through, and Gandhi was enjoying his 
enforced rest, spinning industrially in the 
Yaravda jail. When his right hand struck 
work, he spun the thread with his left. 

At last on August 17, 1932, the long- 
looked-for decision of the British government 
announcing the division of the electorate 
to the future legislatures of India into multi- 
farious water-tight communal compartments 
and the cutting up of the Hindu com u. unity into 
two practically isolated groups, condemning 
one to perpetual political untouchability, dis- 
turbed Gandhi’s peace of mind and caused to 
India an anguish, a parallel of which the world 
has not witnessed during the last two thousand 
years- On the following day, Gandhi com- 
municated to the Prime Minister his resolve 
to resist the government decision ‘’by 
declaring a perpetual fast unto death from 
food of any kind, save water with or without 
salt and soda” with effect from the noon of 
September 20th. The fast would cease on 
the withdrawal, by the government, either 
auo motu, or under pressure of public opinion, 
of its scheme of separate electorate for the 
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depressed classes. He asked the authorities 
to cable the letter to the Premier. 

The Premier’s reply, writtea three weeks 
after, was hardly worthy of the late leader 
of the Labour party. It was a laboured defence 
of the ingenious device of double votes for the 
depressed classes, which, while apparently 
meeting Gandhi’s point of view, was really 
strengthening the devi>ive tendency of 
separate electorate. The Premier had the 
audacity to question Gandhi's bona fidts and 
to charge him with hostility towards the 
depressed classes. He declared his inability 
to change the de dsion. 

Gandhi’s rejoinder of the 9th September 
re- affirmed his resolve. 

After four davs, the entire correspondence 
appearing in the dailies, came to India as a 
bolt from the blue. The whole country, with 
one voice, demanded the revision of the govern- 
ment’s decision; and with reckless courage 
and super-human effort routed the centuries- 
old citadel of untouchability. Sympathisers 
all the world over deluged Gandhi with 
messages. The world was ringing for a whole 
week with prayers for Gandhi’s life. 
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As suggested by Rajagopalachari, the Con- 
gress President, and Malaviyaji, the people 
all over the country held mass meetings on 
the 19th September, demanded the withdrawal 
of the disruptive electoral scheme and offered 
prayers for Gandhi and observed the 20th 
as a day of fasting and prayer. In millions 
of homes stoves were not lit that day- 

News of throwing open temples, wells and 
other public places, to the “untouchables,*’ 
henceforth called the Harijans, (God’s own 
people,) came like the mighty Ganga- The 
orthodox out-did the reformers in fraternising 
with the Harijans. 

The people expected the government to 
atone for its long suppression of the Gandhi- 
Hoare correspondence, by setting Gandhi 
free to bring about an amicable settlement 
of the electoral question between the Harijans 
and the other Hindus; but the government 
was not prepared to part with its priceless 
possession and preferred to keep him in 
the Yaravda jail, giving him special facilities 
for medical and nursing attendance and 
interviews- 

The epic fast commenced with prayers on 
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the 20. September, 1932, exactly at noon. 

Hindu leaders rushed to Bombay to seek, 
avenues of averting the greatest calamity 
staring India in the face. Their conference 
opened on the 19. September. The negotiations 
between the leaders of the Harijans and the 
other Hindus dragged on their weary course 
and at times, it appeared, they were on the 
breaking point. But the will to succeed and 
save Q-andhi’s life predominated. There were 
frequent and prolonged interviews between 
the leaders and Gandhi, which heavily taxed 
his ebbing strength. On the 23. September, 
Gandhi took a turn for the worse ; on the 
following day was the Poona Pact signed 
in Gandhi’s presence by the leaders of the 
Harijans and the other Hindus and the Con- 
gress leaders participating in the negotiations. 
It was communicated to the authorities. 

“It showed Britain and the world that Hinduism 
still has social vitality and cultural homogeneity and 
can still mould and determine its political destiny by its 
own efforts.’'* 

What is true of Hinduism is truer of the 
Indian nation. 

Gandhi would not break his fast till the 

*The Epic Fast p. 218 . 
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government communicated its acceptance 
of the Pact. On the morning of the 20. 
September, the doctors declared that Gandhi 
had definitely entered the danger zone add- 
ing that there was danger even if the fast 
was broken. 

At 4-16 p. m-, in came the Inspector- 
General of Prisons and handed over to 
Gandhi the government communique, which 
fulfilled the letter and the spirit of his vow. 
The fast was now broken amidst prayers, 
music and rejoicings. But Gandhi warned 
the Hindus that he would resume the fast, if 
the complete removal of social and religious 
disabilities of the Harijans, “is not relentlessly 
pursued and acheived within a measurable 
period.” 

There were universal rejoicings and 
thanks-giving services in the country on the 
following day, which happened to be Gandhi’s 
birthday, according to the Hindu calendar. 

An All-India Association was formed, 
with influential support, for the complete 
removal of untouchability. It has its branches 
in every part of this vast sub-continent, and 
has, within a few months of its existence. 
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cleard much of the debris of the crumbled 
fortress of untouchability. 

In a birthday interview to the press 
Gandhi stated : — 

am, by instinct, a co-operator; my very non-co- 
operation is intended to purge co operation of all 
meanness and falsity. ..No one would be more delighted 
than I would be to endorse any worthy suggestion for 
co-operation by the Congress with the government and 
with the Round Table Conference. I would only empha- 
sise and underline the adjective worthy.../' 

Far from taking advantage of the “ Yaravda 
spirit,” so clearly and forcefully demonstra- 
ted by Gandhi — a spirit which had fired 
the country — the government re-imposed on 
Gandhi, the old jail restrictions on the 30 
September, about which, says Mr. Benn, 
ex-Secretary of State for India : 

“ The crowning piece of stupidity came last week. 
Mr. Gandhi had placed himself in a new and higher 
position in the esteem of his fellow countrymen. But 
the prison door was banged on him again when the 
government thought that the risk of the public becoming 
upset was over. There is only one way to deal with 
India. We must go back to the methods of peace — and 
if you give what India asks and what she ought to have, 
you can have peace." 
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On the 7th November, 1932, the govern- 
ment removed all restrictions imposed upon 
Oandhi regarding visitors, correspondence 
and publicity in matters strictly relating to 
the removal of untouchability. 

A.nother similar “tussle with Ood” Oandhi 
had promised to undertake on the 2nd 
January, 1933, in sympathy with Sjt. 
Kelappan, for getting the Guruvayur temple 
opened to Harijans, has happily been averted, 
for the present, as a result of a referendum, 
in which the people, against whom Gandhi 
proposed to fast, overwhelmingly voted for 
temple entry. 

Explaining the fast, Gandhi says, “it is a 
“purely spiritual act and, therefore, not 
capable of being fully explained” and that 
“it is intended to stir the public conscience.” 
He continues : 

“Hinduism teaches that when evils and corruption 
are beyond control by ordinary means, human endeavour 
is supplemented by tapasya or penance which, in its 
extreme form, means fasting either conditional or 
unconditional-.. 

My conviction is that Hinduism has fallen from 
the purity and vitality it had once had. Its very 
scriptures are evidence of its continuous progress and 
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its adaptability to circumstances that arose from time 
to time... But a time came when this healthy growth or 
evolution was arrested, and instead of the written word 
being used as an aid to the search for light from within^ 
it was held to be all-sufficing whether it accorded with 
the longings and strivings of the spirit within or not... 

I may be wrong in my diagnosis, but such being my 
case and finding Hindu society irresponsive to the 
Central call of Hinduism, that is, the progressive realisa- 
tion of the unity of all life, not as a philosphical doctrine 
but as a solid fact of life, I thought that, by continuous 
effort to live my religion as I understood it, I had the 
fitness for doing penance by way of fasting and that I 
had such a call from within. 

* I hope it is easy for the reader to see that there is 
no coercion behind a fast thus received... It would be 
only out of the ashes of untouchability that Hinduism 
can revive, and, thus purified, become a vital and 
vitalising force in the world \ 

For over a year Gandhi has been in jail; 
India has been under the rule of Ordinances 
promulgated by the Viceroy under his 
emergency powers, conferring drastic powers 
on the police and the magistracy; all the 
Congress organisations nearly have been 
declared unlawful, their funds and properties 
confiscated and members to the tune of a 
hundred thousand jailed and fined, sometimes 
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tmcoQsoionably heavily ; firing has been 
resorted to in more than 37 cases, resulting in 
no less than 88 deaths and 322 wounded* and 
at places, whole villages, towns or communities 
have been penalised, for instance, the Hindus 
of Chittagong. Yet the net result, in the 
words of the venerable Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is : 

Despite the most strict enforcement of the Ordinances 
against the Congress organisations, the very fact that 
the Congress session was held at Delhi and numerous 
political conferences held in districts and sub-divisional 
towns all over the country shows that the Congress 
spirit is unsubdued and the Congress has not ceased to 
function. Let not the Government lull itself into the 
belief that the people^s spirit has been subdued merely 
because it has succeeded, by lathi charges, in preventing 
peoples' physical presence in open demonstrations... 

The result of the government's relentless policy of 
repression has been that never before have I known 
such bitterness against the Government as today. Never 
the relations between the Europeans and the Indians 
were more estranged than today. Their business has 
suffered enormously and they do not feel happy in such 
a lamentable state of atmosphere. 

We do not want this atmosphere. We want 

* Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly on 8. 
September, 1932, appearing in the dailies. 
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honourable relationship being established between the^ 
Britishers and the Indians. In the interests of peaceful 
atmosphere in the country it is desirable that this policy 
of aloofness is changed. I would, therefore, request those 
in power to consider and decide whether the time for 
holding the olive branch to the people had come. If 
the Government pursued the present policy, it would 
find that there are some men who are sworn to keep 
the flame of the Congress burning regardless of any 
loss or suffering to which they may be exposed. 

The government has also been going 
forward, in its own way, with its scheme of 
devising political reforms for India; but it 
has failed to catch the imagination of the 
people. What the people think of this policy 
is well depicted by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
in his letter to the Chairman, India Concilia- 
tion Group, London: 

^‘It is too late in the day for the governnoent ta 
throw out mere gestures of good-will, palliative measures 
and tactful promises, safeguarded by diplomacy. The 
government must reverse its weak policy of repression 
and intimidation and come out with concrete proposals 
which can immediately be made operative, giving India 
the substance of independence. Honest constitutional 

*P. Madan Mohan Malaviya's Calcutta speech, on 
2. September, 1932, reported in the Leader and the 
Hindustan Times of 4. September, 1932. 
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reforms, sweeping aside the heaped up follies of Govern- 
ment must be preceded by the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the members of the Congress and tlie 
unconditional repeal of the Ordinances which are a 
frank confession of the government's failure to rule.”* 

The governmeat is prepared to release 
Gandhi, if he gives an undertaking not to 
participate in civil disobedience. But Gandhi 
who recognises no law except the still small 
voice within, is the last man to give any 
such undertaking. It is, perhaps, inevitable 
that, under the present circumstances, Gandhi 
should remain in prison. In these days of 
civilised Mammon-worship, one who spurns 
the ‘god’ of the day and clings to the God 
of Eternity, and combines in himself the 
humility of a Christ, the austerity of a 
Buddha, the earnestness of a Muhammad, 
the self-sacrifice of a Rantideva, the activity 
of an Arjun a, the truthfulness of a Harish- 
chandra, the bhakti of a Prahlad, the dharma 
of a Yuddhishtira and the ahimsa of a Mahavir, 
has no place to live except in jail, the birth 
place of Shri Krishna. 

* The 1. D. T. of 22. October, 1932, p. 8 cul. 4. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GANDHI AND THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 

“The whole nation follow him (Gandhi) implicitly, 
and for one reason only, that they believe him to be a 
saint. To see a whole nation of different races, of 
differing temperaments and ideals, joining hands to 
follow a saint, that is a modern miracle and only 
possible in India.” 

When Rabindranath Tagore said this, 
he was looking at the reason of Gandhi’s 
popularity with the eyes of a poet and not 
of an observer of facts. Miracles are the 
monopoly of poets and prophets, but Gandhi 
is neither, in the popularly accepted sense 
of the terms. Gandhi is a man of the world, 
a matter-of-fact world and not an itnaginary 
world. Historical and psychological causes 
have made his lead inevitable and hence, 
universally accepted in India. He is what 
Emerson said of Napoleon in relation to 
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France, the great ideal soul of his country 
and every Indian is just a little Gandhi. The 
qualities of his character, the moral weapons 
that he uses, the spirit of his daily living, 
represent what India wants to be. His very 
sentiments are rooted deep in the traditions 
of his people. Gandhi is a biological necessity 
at this stage of India’s march through 
eternity. 

The Indian people framed their laws and 
institutions aeons prior to the insect origin of 
yesterday of the British. On the far, far off 
horizon of time, when history faded into 
mythology, there twinkled many a star, all 
but one of whom — India — have passed out of 
our vision. India brightened the dead past, 
she still illumines the living present. Babylon, 
Egypt, Greece and even Rome live but in 
names; India, with her at least six thousand 
years old culture, still lives in reality. Wave 
after wave of foreign invaders swept over her, 
but religiously, culturally and biologically 
she has remained unconquered. These in- 
vaders came to India, as rivers flow into the 
■ocean, to merge themselves into it. India, 
like the ocean, absorbed the new cultures 
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they had brought and continued unchanged 
her o\yn serene existence. 

The reason for India’s imperishability ia 
that she lives in the soul and not merely in 
the body. . Outward changes, inevitable as 
they ai’e in an ever-changing world, do not, 
cannot disturb her inner life. India’s ancient 
polity is based, not on the greatest good of 
the greatest number, but as the Q-ita says^ 
on sarva bhoot hit, “the good of all that exists.” 
India believes not in the right of the strong 
alone to live, even at the cost of the weak, 
but in the right of all to exist, the strong 
having further the duty cast upon them to 
protect, and not to exploit, the weak* 

The Indian is traditionally a republican; 
autocracy and bureaucracy are pathological 
growths, he cannot put up with. TheVrishni- 
Yaudeha and the Lichhavi republics are only 
two instances out of the many that flourished 
on a large scale. The village and the caste 
republics flourished till recent times; the caste 
republic survives, to some extent, even to the 
present day. Independence is the essential 
condition of the Indian’s spiritual life. In his 
Daily Prayer, he has a clause praying for 
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independence. The ideal of independence ie 
present before the Indian mind, su-bcons- 
ciously, if not always consciously, and 
independence it has always regained, not 
only intellectual, but also political- 

Indian monarchy, too, was a limited 
monarchy, limited to a greater extent than 
the British monarchy. The king was not 
above the law- The Vedic coronation brought 
home to the King that he was the people’s 
servant and the law was above him;* it could 
destroy him if he transgressed it- In fact, the 
Pauranic literature is replete with instances 
of wicked kings destroyed for the transgression 
of the law. He was elected by the people, 
including even the Sudras. The King was 
charged in these words; 

“To thee this State is given ; thou art the director 
and regulator; thou art steadfast and bearer (of this 
responsibility) ; to thee (this stale is given) for agricul- 
ture, for prosperity, for development "f 

The king was not the owner but the trustee 
of the country. 

“The purport of the Smiriti is that king’s sovereignty 
is for correcting the wicked and fostering the good. 

* Manu Vn. 

t Satpatha, V, 2, I. 25, quoted in Hindu Polity. 
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Hence the land is not king's wealth. On the other hand 
in that land (state land) there is the common wealth of 
all living beings to enjoy the fruit of their labour." * 
Even the mighty king Asoka had no abso- 
lute control over the public purse ; on one 
occasion he deplored that money was not 
voted for his missionary propaganda. The 
people’s assembly was the sovereign and the 
people’s welfare, the sole concern of the state* 
This tradition is ingrained in the Indian 
mind ; centuries of foreign rule have not 
succeeded in removing it.f 

During the Mohammadan rule, the power 
of the king had failed to touch the institu- 
tions of the country, which continued to 
flourish as they had done before. The life of 
cities and towns felt the change of rulers, 
but life in villages, which form real India, 
generally went on as before Thus, the people 
managed their own affairs through their 
chosen leaders, the members of tlie village 
and caste panchaytas, trade-guilds and ascetic 
sanghas. The Mohammadans came and made 
India their home. Their religion taught them 
*Nyayamala, quoted in Hindu Polity. 
fFor a detailed study of this subject, the reader is 
referred to K. P. JayaswaPs Hindu Polity. 
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independence and democracy. The protec- 
tion of their neighbour was an important 
commandment of the Koran. Time rounded 
of the angularities of the Aryan and the 
Semitic ; their respective cultures were 
enriched by the impact. In fact, even in 
cities and towns, to which aloue Muslim 
influence was confined, there sprung up a new 
culture, the synthesis of the best in both. 

An alien people, ruling a country from a 
distance of six thousand miles, cannot, from 
the very nature of things, afford to leave 
the villages untouched. They must set up 
an efficient machinery to govern the people 
in order to maintain their supremacy. Their 
government is bound to be highly centralised 
and when the centre happens to be thousands 
of miles away from the governed, in spite of 
the most genuine and the deepest sympathy, 
it is impossible to look at things from the 
people’s point of view. Add to this an over- 
weaning sense of superiority of their own 
civilization and an apprehension of an age-long 
culture throttling their own baby-culture, and 
it becomes but inevitable for such a govern- 
ment to spread its network over every nook 
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and corner of the country and every sphere 
of life of the people. When this is done at a 
time when the country is torn by civil dissen- 
sions and fire and death are rampant ; when 
the foreign culturei s imposed, not with the 
sword, but peacefully and with the declared 
intention of bringing peace and contentment 
to the land, by a people expert in the art of 
diplomacy, the result is bound to be the 
consolidation of the foreign power and the 
tacit admission of superiority and consequent 
acceptance, by the people, of foreign institu- 
tions and culture. But an exotic plant is 
often unnatural ; it draws little nourishment 
from the soil, persistent indigenous vegeta- 
tion, especially when the roots have gone 
deep into the soil, soon asserts itself. 

In order to keep the soul, it is necessary 
to maintain the body. A desire to live is 
incompatible with starvation. This is as true 
of a nation as of an individual. India was, 
therefore, careful to see, when she was politi- 
cally independent, that adequate supply of 
the necessities of life is assured to her people. 
She did not want to exploit other peoples, 
but she also never bled herself white for them. 
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In order to make her people rich, happy and 
contented, India set a limit to her taxation, 
adopted a judicious system of foreign trade 
and provided an independent judiciary which 
could dispense justice free of cost. 

“Taxes had been fixed by law and the 
scales had been embodied in the sacred 
Common Law.”* The general principle of 
taxation was that “the ruler should act like 
a bee which collects honey without causing 
pain to the plant.”f The taxes were not to 
be realised by a painful mode. The Maha- 
bharat says, “Milch the cow but do not bore 
the udders.” The tax on agriculture never 
exceeded one-sixth of the produce and that 
On industries and trade, one-tenth of the 
profits. “The principle of excise or counter- 
vailing duty was resorted to in certain cases.’’^ 
The revenue raised was under the control of 
the Council of Ministers. The highest limit 
of taxation was so rigid that Chandragupta 
had to request the people to pay him money 
as pranaya, “a tax of affection,” to meet the 
*Hindti Polity part II p. 161. 
fibid p. 166. 

JIbid p. 168. 
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cost of his war with Seleukos ; he could not 
levy a new tax nor raise the scale of existing 
taxes. That the prople readily responded ia 
proved by the result of the war. A contented 
and patriotic people will always gladly offer 
their all to a benevolent ruler at such emer- 
gencies 

Taxes were regarded as wages of the state 
for the service of administration 

‘‘The theory that the taxes were wages for protection 
was so ingrained in the constitution that even partial 
failure ot protection was deemed to entitle the subject 
to claim refund of wages in proportion to the loss. ..The 
tie of allegiance is deemed dissolved the moment the 
king failed to fulfil his duty of protection, and the 
subject was free to employ another servant master 
instead.'’* 

The export of beneficial articles, like 
weapons and armours, metals, military vehi- 
cles, rare things and, above all, grains and 
cattle, was prohibited, while their imports were 
encouraged by not being taxed at all. Exports 
which caused ‘‘artificial” prosperity by driving 
up prices, and imports harmful to the state 
and luxuries were discouraged by taxation. 
Rare articles and articles which could be seed 

♦Hindu Polity part II p. 164. 
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for future production were imported tree. 
Economic enemies like public women, gamb> 
ling establishments and gamblers, theatrical 
and similar parasites, beggars, burglars and 
usurers weie suppressed- * The result was 
that there was plenty of food, cattle and gold 
in the countrj’ and trade and industries were 
in a flourishing condition. In short, India 
acted upon the principle that nations require 
a political economy which supplies them food- 
“The administration of justice under Hindu 
monarchy remained always separate from the 
executive, and generally independent in form 
and ever independent in spirit-” f No price 
was fixed for seeking the aid of court, but a 
false claim or defence was penalised by a fine 
of five times the value of the claim. Deli- 
berate perversity of judges was prevented, 
not only by the fear of public opinion, but also 
by liability to fine by the state. Thus, even 
the judges had no protection from the law- 
Some of these features of administration 
continued to flourish even during the much- 
maligned Mohammadan peroid. In spite of 

• For detailed study sea Hindu Polity, 
t Hindu Polity part II p. 152. 
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frequent wars between rival claimants to the 
throne, the life of the people ran its usual 
smooth course ; agriculture, arts and indus- 
tries continued to produce wealth, so much 
so that the fabulous gold of India attracted 
the attention of the young nations of the 
west,* of whose advent, Tagore sings thus ; — 
“When it was day they came into my house and said, 
“We shall take the smallest room here.” 

They said, “We shall help you in the worship of your 

God 

And humbly accept only our share of His grace.” 

And they took their seat in a corner and sat there quiet 

and meek 

But, in the darkness of night, 1 find they break into 

my sacred shrine 

Strong and turbulant, and snatch with unholy greed 
The offerings from God's altar.f 
This is what, in fact, many discerning 
orientals think the white man has brought to 
the brown, the yellow and the black man — 
robbery of his material wealth, the despoiling 
of his home, slavery, opium, death. 

The avera.ge Indian rustic understands 
him when Gandhi interprets Swaraj as Ram 
♦As to India's foreign trade see Moreland’s India at 
the Death of Akhar, Chap. VI. 
fGitanjali. 
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Rajya (the rule of Rama) and when he sees 
misery, poverty, disease and death around 
him, he feels that there is a wide gulf between 
Ram Rajya Gandhi is out to establish and the 
present system of government, of which he 
knows only the village choukidar, the patwari, 
and the Tehsil peon, his daily oppressors. 

As to the method of non-violence 
advocated by Gandhi, he finds, it is blessed 
by his religion. Says the Mahabharat : 

“Bear railing words with patience, never meet 

An angry man with anger, nor return 

Reviling for reviling, smite not him 

Who sniiteth thee, let thy speech and acts be gentle.'^ 

He feels that so long as he is non-violent 
and adheres to truth at all costs, success is 
«ure, a lesson he learns from the Ramayan — 
the most widely-read religious book, which 
even the illiterate hear recited. He recalls 
to memory the following passage from it : — 

“Vibhishana became unbalanced on seeing Rama 
fighting without a chariot against Ravana who possessed 
one. His excess of affection for Rama made him doubtful 
of the result and, with an obeisance, he asked Rama as to 
how the latter would vanquish such a mighty foe without 
the advantage of a chariot or even shoes to cover tho 
f eet. Rama, the reservior of mercy, replied : 
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‘‘O friend, the chariot which gives victory is altogether 
different. Valour and fortitude are its wheels. Truth 
and character combine to make its mighty banner. 
Strength, discrimination, self-control and the service oi 
humanity are its horses which are yoked to it by the- 
strings of tolerance, kindness and equality. Devotion 
to God is the capable charioteer. Selflessness is the 
shield and contentment is the sword. Charity is the 
battle-axe and intelligence is the powerful missile,. 
Knowledge serves as a strong bow. A pure and steady 
mind is the quiver and tranquility, restraint and regu- 
larity are the many arrows. The impenetrable armour 
is the worship of sages and savants. There is no better 
equipment for victory than this. With such a chariot 
of virtue, friend, a person has no enemy who cannot be 
vanquish(*d.^'* 

;ir«i 'T? i 

^TiR-^RT, %ri: ^ ^ t 
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’T?:%r ^ f 

»T3R I 

^ =?Tfg5 5r=if^, «r?: f^R t 

STTR, ???? !• 

ftrr g^rr, ^ ^ ^qR ^ i 
vnr ^RT^si 5rT%, 3fhr h jt ftg ?rT% i» 

Ka may a na, edited by P. Haineshwar Bhatt, E in.. 
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Thus, in the hands of Gandhi, the religious 
history of the race has become a means to 
bring God down out of the sky into daily life. 

India’s political history also provides the 
unique instance of a bloodless empire which 
flourished two hundred years before Christ. 
Alter Kalinga’s bloody war, Asoka adopted 
a pacific policy and proved that even in the 
hard struggle of life and the maintenance of 
an Empire, bigger than British India, harm- 
lessness and insistence upon truth was a 
bullet-proof combination sure to defeat the 
enemy. 

The World War, too, did not play an 
unimportant part in preparing the field for 
Gandhi’s work in Indian villages. The Indian 
villager’s contact with the west on the 
battle-fields of Europe opened his eyes to the 
ferocity of modern civilisation that had 
hypnotised him into slavery. When he 
returned home, he returned with a yearning 
for liberty he had lost and contempt for 
Europe’s thirst for blood he had witnessed. 
His evening talks round the village fire 

1918 pp. 795-6, kindly translated for the author by Sjt. 
Purushottam Lai Bhargava, Shastri, M. A. 
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prepared public opinion for a strenuous fight 
for liberty and a return to the essentially 
Indian doctrine of ahimsa — the living idealism 
of a tenacious people, whose gift is for 
enduring suffering and not for causing it. 
These returned soldiers were, so to say, John 
the Baptist in relation to the coming Christ, 
Gandhi. Gandhi is able today to control 
more millions than any living king or ruler, 
because he is the living example of the kindly 
Indian ideal of non-violence ingrained in the 
national fibre of India. 

India has not yet attained complete Inde- 
pendence or even Dominion Status. Imperial- 
ism, through Churchill, has emphatically 
declared, that in spite of R. T. Conferences, 

‘‘Indian political classes are not going to be given 
Dominion status or responsible Government ior all 
India in any period which, it is worth our while to 
consider. Something will intervene to save Britain and 
India from that frightlul catastrophe.'’* 

“ The loss of India, the central glory of the British 
Empire, will not only sound the death-knell of our 
greatness but destroy the means of livelihood of millions 
in this island, especially in Lancashire. ’’f 

’•'The ‘Pioneer’ of 16th October, 1932. 
fThe ‘Leader’ of 20th April, 1932. 
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The Indian masses are today as steeped 
in illiteracy and abject poverty as ever during 
the last two centuries* The Congress, the 
only body which can express, excite or allay 
political agitation, it is claimed, is gripped 
by a series of Ordinances more drastic than 
any that were required since the Mutiny and 
its leaders are dispei'sed among the goals. 
Has, then, Gandhi failed to redeem his 
country ? Is India today substantially the 
same as she was before Gandhi’s advent? Is 
she the better or the worse for his activities ? 

Only about a decade ago, Montagu, 
than whom a more sympathetic and sincere 
Secretary of State for India has never 
occupied the gaddi of the Grand Moghal, 
declared that full responsible government 
and federation were far off dreams for India, 
not to be realised within a measurable dis- 
tance of time ; Lloyd George, in spite of his 
far sighted idealism, was unable to envisage a 
time when the “ steel-frame ” that gripped 
India could be loosened* But today, England 
has admitted India’s claim to be a self- 
governing federation and is devising a scheme 
for it* What England may actually concede 
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may fall short of India’s demand, but the 
mere admission by England of India's right 
to full responsible government is a transfer* 
mation brought about by Gandhi in a 
miraculously short spell of time. 

India’s poverty is not an easy problem to 
tackle. The figures of annual income per 
capita of different countries reveal that India 
stands at the bottom of the list. There is no 
country, except India, where this incomo 
does not run into three figures, in fact, well 
nigh into four, but the most exaggerated 
estimate for India is only Rs. 60. The reason 
is that the vast population of India is mainly 
rural and agricultural. Excessive fragmenta- 
tion of holdings and enforced idleness, due 
both to the nature of Indian agriculture, 
which involves very hard work for certain 
short periods and almost complete inactivity 
for the rest of the year, and the want of any 
supplementary occupation, yield but a scanty 
living. All that private effort, unaided by 
the state, can do has been done by Gandhi. 
He has demonstrated to the starving rustic 
that the charkha can easily add an anna and 
a half per day to the two annas a day his 
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£ght with the soil brings him- And sure 
enough, hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 
which brought untold wealth into the country, 
even in the early days of the East India 
Company, are reviving again. Upto 1926 
there were no organisations and hardly any 
-centres of khadi, last year there were no less 
than 6,348 active khadi centres in the country 
and a net-work of organisations behind them. 
It is supporting today nearly 8 to 10 million 
people and supplying about one-third of the 
clothing requirements of India- 

The work of social emancipation Gandhi 
has done is tremendous. The impregnable 
fort of blind orthodoxy has crumbled to 
dust and from its ashes is rising a virile and 
stable social order based on the noblest and 
the healthiest traditions of the millenia 
Hinduism has behind it. The spiritual 
brotherhood of man is the basis of this new- 
old order. It is moulding the body politic into 
that resplendent Viral Purusha, manifesting 
the four-fold sine qua non of life — spontaneous 
movement, metabolism reproduction and 
knowledge— the conception of which is the 
greatest gift of the ancient Rshis of India 
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to humanity, the conception of society as a 
living organism, guided by knowledge, 
protected by strength, nourished by wealth 
and sustained by labour. 

Gandhi’s title to be called redeemer is^ 
based, not on the shifting sands of political, 
economic and social regeneration of his- 
countrymen, but on the solid rock of the 
silent, sudden, yet sure spiritual revolution, 
he has brought about. The virus of fear 
that ate into the very vitals of India, 
nurtured by centuries of crushing poverty, 
blighting ignorance and humiliating foreign 
rule, has vanished, like a ) hantom. The 
masses in India have lost all fear of death and 
of loss of possessions, the incubus that kept 
them down. That people court bullets, jail,, 
fine and confiscation is proof positive of 
the fact that fatalistic resignation has given 
place to a confident aspiration, on which 
repression acts as an oxygen draught. 
People’s eyes are opened to the iniquity of 
exploitation and one finds among Gandhi’s 
collaborators industrial, banking and landed, 
magnates, the erstwhile co-exploiters with 
the foreigner of £he helplessness, poverty and: 
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ignorance of the masses. The haves are 
realising their obligation to help the have- 
nots. Money, ever ready to flow in crores into- 
the coffers of the Congress and allied organi- 
sations, in spite of the vigilance of the police 
and the rigorous enforcement of drastic 
executive fiats, is the voluntary penance 
imposed by the rich upon themselves for 
having exploited the poor. Gandhi has well 
and truly laid the foundation of the future 
of India, not, like the rebel-redeemers of the 
west, on the shaky ground of brute-force and 
expediency, but on the granite rock of non- 
violence and truth, embedded deep in eternity. 
In fact, he has laid bare before humanity, 
the sure foundation, so long buried under 
the ruins of time, on which it can build an 
abiding and glorious future and save itself 
from the cataclysm to which the modern 
mad rush after materialism is driving it 
fast. 

In short, Gandhi has lifted his countrymen, 
many of whom were proud of being blotting- 
sheets of western civilization, from the mean- 
ingless momentary individualism they had im- 
bibed from the west, to that significant, eternal 
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universalism which is the ancient heritage 
of India and which is now transforming the 
chaos and confusion of life to that pure and 
immortal essence which is its ideal possi- 
bility. 

^ I 

»T5Ttaf^JITrq II 

^ ?ttN: ! ^ !! ^ ?iT^cn !!! 


^^Pure be those who are devoted to Action. 
Pure be those who desire Purity.** 

Peace ! Peace !! Peace !!! 


(3M.3S ) 
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